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KOUSSEVITZKY_ IS 
HERE WITH NEW 


MUSIC FOR BOSTON 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Russian Conductor, Recently 
Decorated with Legion of 
Honor, Brings Scores of 
Modern French and Russian 
Works, for Which He Holds 
Rights for First Perform- 
ances—Will Revive Little- 
Known Symphonies of Old 
Masters — Praises Honeg- 
ger’s “Pacific 231” as Devel- 
oping New Orchestral Tech- 
nic—Holds to Modern Inter- 
pretation of the Classics— 
First Acclaimed as Bass 
Viol Virtuoso—Enthusiastic 
Over Prospect for Season 








RINGING new scores with which 

to startle a nation and carrying 
an impressive bass viol, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky arrived on Friday, Sept. 12, 
on the Aquitania, to lead the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. In his lapel he 
wore, a bit apologetically, the red rib- 
bon of the Legion d’Honneur, be- 
stowed on him by the French Govern- 
ment two days before he sailed. In 
his pocket he carried contracts assur- 
ing him of the rights to the first 
performances of half a dozen works by 
modern composers. 


At the Boston Symphony concerts this 
season he will give for the first time 
in America Moussorgsky’s “Tableau 
d'une Exposition,” especially orchestrat- 
ed for the conductor by Maurice Ravel; 
Arthur Honegger’s ‘Pacific 231” and 
Serge Prokofiett’s Suite “Scythe,” which 
he gave in Paris last year. lgor Stravin- 
sky will play his new piano concerto 
which had its premiére at the Concerts 
Koussevitzky in Paris last spring, and 
the conductor who sponsored his “Sacre 
du Printemps” in Paris last year will 
probably lead several others works of 
the composer. 

Although Mr. Koussevitzky is known 
as the “apostle of the moderns,” he will 
not devote himself exclusively to giving 
performances of their works. He wants to 
present unusual programs; that is, pro- 
grams which have not become platitudi- 
hous through repetition, and will include 
several symphonic works of the old mas- 
ters which are so seldom heard that they 
are almost new. Boccherini’s almost un- 
known Symphony in C and Locatelli’s 
“Funeral” Symphony, written in memory 
of his wife, he presented to London audi- 
ences last year and he will offer them 
in Boston and New York this season. 

It is for “Pacific 231,” however, that 
he shows the greatest enthusiasm. “It 
is not only a. new work,” he says, “it is 
something which has never been done be- 
tore. Its form, its thematic construc- 
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lon. the very sounds produced, are differ- 


ent from any music I have ever heard. 


It is stupendous. It is almost devastating. 
Saving grace is its shortness. It 
asts only six or seven minutes. If it 


were longer the audience would probably 
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Distinguished Russian Conductor, Who Arrived in America Last Week to Begin His 
Conductorship of the Boston Symphony—Many Important New Works Will Have 
Their First American Hearing Under His Baton 





Chicago Opera Announces Complete List 
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Cee Sept. 15.—Further an- 
nouncements for the coming season 
are made by the Chicago Civic Opera, 
under the musical directorship of 
Giorgio Polacco and the business man- 
agement of Herbert M. Johnson. The 
season will begin on Nov. 5 and end 


on Jan. 24. Novelties will include Henry 
Hadley’s “Bianca” in English, “Les 
Pécheurs de Perles” by Bizet and Auber’s 
“Fra Diavolo.” Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte,” “The Masked 
Ball” by Verdi, Massenet’s “Werther,” 
Debussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande” and 
“The Tales of Hoffman” by Offenbach 


are listed as_ revivals. Twenty-two 
operas will be sung in Italian and four- 
teen in French. The solitary German 
production will be Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser.” Thirteen new singers are 
booked, as already announced in Mus- 
ICAL AMERICA. They are Toti Dal 
Monte, Olga Forrai, Helen Freund and 
Elvira de Hidalgo, sopranos; Augusta 
Lenska, Flora Perini and Gladys Swart- 
hout, mezzo-sopranos and _ contraltos; 
Antonio Cortis and Ivan Dneproff, 
tenors; Ciro de Ritis, Mariano Stabile 
and Douglas Stanbury, baritones; and 
Antonio Nicolich, bass. 
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MUSICAL LIFE OF 
COUNTRY SPURRED 
BY BIG GROWTH IN 
OPERA PRODUCTION 


Survey of United States Shows 
Nearly a Dozen Permanent 
Opera Companies Operating 
in Larger Cities, Making It 
Possible for Young Artists 
to Receive Training in Their 


Native Land — Summer 
Operas an Important Factor 
in Developing the Public 
Taste—Movement for Opera 
in English Reveals Growth 
—New York to Hear Five 
Companies This Year—Out- 
look Shows Promise for 
American Singers of Talent 


MERICA is fast becoming an op- 

eratic nation. The days when an 
inhabitant of Kalamazoo or Water- 
town who desired to satisfy his crav- 
ing for opera had to journey to New 
York or Chicago are gone, and gone 
forey@rt, "With nearly a dozen com- 
Dp = more: 6¥ less permanent, op- 
ting throughout ‘the season from 
coast to.coast and} with three summer 
peras’of high standard serving to 
het the musica] taste of the public, 
the day is-not far distant when every 
sizeable city throughout the land will 
have its own opera company, re- 
cruited largely or wholly from its 
own corps of musical talent. 


Already the day is gone when young 
American singers were compelled to seek 
experience in the provincial opera 
houses abroad, and with the develop- 
ment in many cities of orchestral bodies, 
the facilities for well conducted opera 
companies are rapidly being developed. 

New York and Chicago no longer have 
a monopoly of opera in America. There 











are professional companies in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. Summer 


opera flourishes in Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis, with the prospect that 
several other cities will inaugurate opera 
Boston no longer 
has an opera company of its own, but it 
is visited each year by both the Chicago 
and San Carlo Opera companies. 
Rochester, Cleveland and Atlanta were 
included last season in the itinerary of 
the Metropolitan Company and several 
other cities are making experiments in 
occasional production of grand opera. 

Without governmental subsidy and of- 
ficial recognition and with the tradition 
of opera in foreign language, it has not 
yet been found possible to maintain an 
opera house in each city as is done in 
all the countries of Europe. For a long 
time it was believed that only New York 
and Chicago had a large enough musical 
public to support an opera season. The 
development of the traveling eompanies, 
however, has formed a substitute for the 
European provincial opera house and 
has established a taste for opera 
throughout the country. Following this, 
has come the movement for permanent 
operas. 

The San Carlo Opera Company each 
season makes an extended tour of the 
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Serge Koussevitzky Brings Many New 
Works for Their First American Hearing 
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explode with the locomotive.” “Pacific 
231” is Arthur Honegger’s epic of the 
American locomotive which Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky had to give twice at his Paris 
concerts this spring and which was after- 
ward presented at the Prague Festival. 
Of it the composer says, “I have always 
loved locomotives passionately, since, for 
me, they are living beings which I cherish 
as others cherish women or horses. It 
has vitality and it does not bow to tradi- 
tion.” 

All his life Mr. Koussevitzky has 
sought to avoid tradition. He believes 
in playing Beethoven as if his works had 
been written yesterday, not politely, from 
a distance, but as he feels it and as he 
wishes his orchestra and his audience to 
feel it. “The opinion of decades has 
established certain traditions in the read- 
ing of classical music,” he admits. “And 
yet the scholastic and academic tradi- 
tions often kill the immortal spirit of 
the works of Bach and Beethoven. 
Thanks to them, much of what is beauti- 
ful and inspired begins to fade and to 
be forgotten. Every epoch in the history 
of art creates its own laws of interpreta- 
tion and makes them more finished and 
perfect. 

“If, for example, we should give 
Shakespeare or Moliére as they were 
given a century or two ago, nobody would 
go to the theater. Today, if we want to re- 
vive the spirit of the ancient theater by 
reconstituting its style, we adapt it to 
our modern methods; for an exact scien- 
tific reproduction of the original produc- 
tions would be obsolete and, from an 
artistic viewpoint, deprived of life and 
inspiration. It is exactly the same with 
music. It is true that the traditions of 
reading Bach and Beethoven were cre- 
ated by artists of great genius, but if 
we follow them blindly we are but mimics 
and there can be no persuasive power in 
our interpretations. We must breathe 
new life into our reading. We must in- 
vest it with the heroic spirit of the 
times, color it with our modern emotions. 
Then, and then only, will it be illumi- 
nated by a new and true spirit.” 

It is the spirit of dissatisfaction with 
ready-made interpretations of life and 
art that has made Serge Koussevitzky 
the figure he is in the world of music. 
He is continually searching, not merely 
for novelty, but for new contributions, 
new explanations, new truths. Claimed 
both by the romanticists and the classic- 
ists, he seems to have applied the theories 
of the first to his life and the second 


to his art. 
Plays Bass Viol 


Serge Koussevitzky began his musical 
career at the age of twelve as conductor 
of a provincial theater orchestra where 
it was his duty to compose incidental 
music for the productions and conduct 
the entr’actes. Two years later he en- 
tered the Moscow Conservatory to study 
composition and orchestral conducting 
and, incidentally, the double bass. He 
took up the instrument as a means of 
obtaining a scholarship, but it proved the 
first step on his road to fame. He be- 
came the double-bass player in the or- 
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Hylan Plans Municipal Opera 
for New York Next Summer 


REE public opera performances 

may be given at the Mall in 
Central Park, New York, next sum- 
mer, if the plans inaugurated by 
Mayor Hylan and City Chamber- 
lain Berolzheimer go through. In 
a speech at a concert at the Mall, 
in memory of Elkan Naumberg, 
donor of the bandstand, Mayor 
Hylan said that the city intends to 
give at least one and perhaps a 
series of opera performances in 
connection with the free band con- 
certs given at the Mall each sum- 
mer. There has been no definite 
decision on the subject and no ap- 
a ge age has as yet been made, 
ut, the Mayor said, the matter 
was under advisement and there 
was a distinct possibility that the 
plans for it would go into effect. 
Hugo Riesenfeld conducted the 
memorial program, which also in- 
cluded a tribute to Victor Herbert, 
and Cantor Josef Rosenblatt was 
the soloist. 
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chestra of the Moscow Imperial Opera 
and traveled all over Russia as a vir- 
tuoso of the bass viol. He still plays it. 
He brought one to America with him. 
“You know,” he says, “I have even been 
offered contracts to make a concert tour 
playing the bass viol here, but of course 
I cannot accept. I may play it, how- 
ever, while I’m here, once or twice.” 

He smiled at the customs officer, who 
was regarding the instrument suspi- 
ciously as though he wondered what con- 
nection it could possibly have with the 
energetic, stalwart-looking man in heavy 
tweeds who was talking now French, 
now German, now Russian, oblivious of 
the bustle of the traffic and the impor- 
tance of the immigration officials. He 
was frankly glad to be in America, in- 
terested to know what the country would 
think of his baton and his programs, 
happy above all that he would again 
have an orchestra of his own. 

His first orchestra was an adventure, 
a glorious one that could have happened 
only in Russia. In the winter he would 
play in Moscow; in the.summers he 
would charter a steamship and, with his 
orchestra, a few soloists and a group of 
friends, travel the length of the Volga, 
giving concerts at each port. His last 
happy trip was in the summer of 1914. 
In 1917 he was appointed conductor of 
the Russian State Orchestra, which suc- 
ceeded the Imperial Orchestra. For 
three years longer he remained in Russia, 
absorbed in developing his orchestra and 


‘in introducing the masters of its own 


and other countries. 


Acquires Own Orchestra 


Since that time Mr. Koussevitzky has 
been in England and on the Continent. 
He has earned the title of the “lightning 
conductor,” not from the pace of his 
tempi, but from his commuting propensi- 


ties, and has acquired international fame. 
The Concerts Koussevitzky, a fall and 
spring series of four concerts each, which 
he gives at the Paris Opéra, have taken 
their place among the most important 
musical events of the year, displaying a 
vitality, a newness of spirit, which the 
established orchestras seem to lack. In 
London with the London Symphony he 
aroused even the proverbially undemon- 
strative English to cheers. But his Paris 
orchestra was his own for a few weeks 
a year. In London he was a guest, 
a most welcome one, but not quite at 
home. That is why he has come to 
America. He is looking for new fields 
to conquer; yes, for who is not, but he 
is looking, too, for an orchestra which 
he can work with all year, which he can 
depend on, which he can inspire. 

He has a definite credo of the qualifica- 
tions of a conductor and his contact with 
his men. “Is it right,” he asks, “to think 
that a conductor is only an executant 
playing the orchestra as one plays an 
instrument? If that were the case, that 
instrument. would not be alive; it would 
be able to give only a rigid, dry, read- 
ing of the music. To make his work 
really fertile, he must know how to ani- 
mate his orchestra, to communicate his 
inspiration, to wake the artist in each 
musician, be his réle ever so-humble, and 
to make him conscious of the personal 
responsibility which he must bear in the 
artistic realization of his work. He 
must be, finally, a true leader for his 
orchestra. inspiring his interpretation 
and coordinating it until it rises to its 
single goal.” 

As he talks there is, in the inflection 
of his voice, in the whimsical drooping 
of his eyes, a suggestion of the dynamic 
personality which he is said to reveal on 
the stand; but as he sat in the Lounge 
of the Aquitania, waiting for the im- 
migration authorities to unravel his pass- 
port difficulties, he looked like an impres- 
sive and imvortant American business 
man. For, though this is his first visit 
to the United States. Serge Koussevitzky 
has something distinctly American in 
his make-up. He seems to have an 
understanding of his public and what 


will appeal to it that augurs well for 
his success in America. 


A Searcher for New Things 


His graying hair, his well-knit figure 
his firm, decisive jaw seemed to mark 
him, not as an artistic radical, but a: 
a conservative. He is both of these. 
Therein, perhaps, lies the secret of hi: 
success. And he has a sense of humor 
which he applies to himself, a bit cynic 
ally, and to those who honor him, bu 
which he is tactful enough to suppres 
when the occasion demands. A grea: 
part of his success is due to his con- 
tinual search for new things. 

For his Boston Symphony program: 
he plans to give a certain number o 
premiéres. He plans, but he does not 
know. Perhaps some other enterprising 
conductor will think of the same thing. 
or even hear rumors of it, and play i: 
the week before. The excitement of the 
premiére and the glory of it are gone. 
Mr. Koussevitzky will ' take no _ such 
chances. He has acquired options, for 
so many months, on works like the 
Honegger “Pacific 231,” so that America 
may hear his interpretation first. He 
has the rights to Moussorgsky’s “Tableau 
d’une Exposition,” which Ravel adapted 
for him. It is a unique combination of 
the practical man of affairs and the 
sensitive artist that makes Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. He appeals to the genera! 
public and to the cognoscenti. He does 
not believe in the seclusion of the Ivory 
Tower. 

He has an idea of what America wants 
and he intends to give it without sacrific- 
ing his musical ideals and without pre- 
senting it as an educational force. “On 
every program I will give,” he says, 
“there will be at least one sensational 
work, perhaps more. Watch them . 

I have tried to maintain a balance be- 
tween modern works and the classics. 
leaving out pieces that have become dull 
throvgh repetition, bringing those that 
have force and strength and beauty. I 
want the concerts, above all, to be in- 
teresting, never dull or boring.” 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





BUSH CONSERVATORY 
ANNOUNCES MERGER 


Chicago School Completes Ar- 
rangement with Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—Bush Conservatory 
and the Lyceum Arts Conservatory were 
merged last Monday, it was announced 
today. 

Kenneth M. Bradley, president of Bush 
Conservatory, will remain at the head 
of the new institution, which will be 
known as Bush Conservatory after the 
close of the school year just entered 
upon. Until then each school will oper- 
ate as announced in the new catalogs. 

Elias Day, formerly president of Ly- 
ceum Arts Conservatory, will have com- 
plete charge of the dramatic department, 
in which work he has been especially 
interested. 

The buildings owned by the schools 
are situated on North Dearborn Street 
and are separated by three blocks. There 
will be no change in the present dispo- 
sition of the property and no change has 
been made in faculty or registration. 





Ernest Newman Coming to U. S. 


Ernest Newman, music critic of the 
London Sunday Times and a prominent 
writer on musical subjects, will arrive 
shortly in New York to supervise the 
first American edition of his works. It 
is reported that Mr. Newman will also 
act as guest critic of a New York news- 
paper while here. The fact that the 
Evening Post has not made any an- 
nouncement concerning a successor to 
Henry T. Finck, who retired at the end 
of last season, lends credence to the 
supposition that Mr. Newman may be 
as to act as critic on the Evening 

ost. 





César Thomson Postpones Examinations 
for Violin Scholarship 


ITHACA, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Owing to 
César Thomson’s inability to reach here 
on Sept. 20, examinations for the César 
Thomson violin master scholarship in 
the Ithaca Conservatory have been post- 


poned until Sept. 24. 


ST. LOUIS CARMEN” 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS 


Surplus Is Given to City for 
Embellishment of Munic- 
ipal Theater 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Sept. 13.—A report given 
out by Guy Golterman, director of the 
special “Carmen” productions, shows that 
ticket sales for the first seven perform- 
ances broke all records of popular-priced 
opera in the Municipal Theater. Re- 
ceipts for these performances amounted 
to $36,869, against the record of $36,007 
for seven performances of the “Merry 


Widow” in 1928. 

Records were also broken at perform- 
ances on Aug. 27, 28 and 29, sales in 
each instance amounting to over $6,100. 

Total receipts, including those from 
concessions, programs, etc., amounted to 
$38,224.75, as against total expenditures 
of $38,598.09. The surplus of $222.54 
will be turned over to the city, as an 
ordinance demands that no performances 
can be given in the Municipal Theater 
for personal profit. All profits must be 
turned over to the city park department 
for further embellishment of the natural 
amphitheater. 

It is estimated that at least 60,000 per- 
sons, including those in free seats, at- 
tended the “Carmen” performances. 

The report shows no salary for Mr. 
Golterman, but all expenses, including 
the salaries of artists, their hotel bills, 
and miscellaneous items, are included. All 
the artists accepted lower fees than they 
usually ask because of their interest in 
the cause. 

It is expected that Mr. Golterman will 
accept the support offered by a number 
of influential men who would like to es- 
tablish an annual season of grand opera 
in the Municipal Theater. 








French and British Composers Organize 
for Exchange Concerts 


LONDON, Sept. 3.—In order to further 
the music of their native countries, a 
group of the most prominent French and 
English composers have founded the 
Franco-British Concert Society which 
plans to give a series of French concerts 
in London and a corresponding series of 





British concerts in Paris. The founders 
include Gabriel Fauré, Henri Rabaud, 
J. Guy Ropartz, Maurice Ravel, Gabrie! 
Pierné, Paul Dukas and Florent Schmitt, 
representing France and Arnold Bax, 
John Ireland, Granville Bantock, York 
Bowen, Eugene Goossens, Josef Hol- 
brooke and Thomas F. Dunhill. The 
active conduct of the concerts will be 
in the hands of Edgar Rueff and Louis 
Hervé. 


CARNEGIE HALL TO STAND 








Report of Demolition in Near Future Is 
Not Confirmed 


A report that Carnegie Hall, New 
York, would shortly be sold and an office 
building erected in its stead has not 
been confirmed. 

Harry Salter, house manager, says he 
knows nothing of the sale and that the 
only person with authority to make such 
a statement is Robert A. Franks, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Hall Company, who 
is in Europe. 

C. C. Smith, managing director of the 


hall, is quoted as saying he had not been 
informed that the corporation interded 
to sell; that, in any case, the hall was 
booked solidly for a year and that there 
were options for engagements for stil! 
another season. 

Carnegie Hall has never been a con- 
tinuously paying proposition. When it 
was erected in 1891 Andrew Carnegi¢ 
wished it to be self-supporting, and sold 
stock that the people should have a par‘ 
in its ownership. He was later annoyed 
because citizens did not use the various 
auditoriums enough to make the building 
pay, and bought all the stock. Studios 
were added in 1898 and 1902, but rental! 
prices have been raised 25 per cent. . Th: 
hall pays one year, but not another; and 
alterations eat up profits. The moving 
of the boiler plant, necessitated by the 
building of the Broadway subway, cost 
the Carnegie Hall Company $200,000. 





Loudon Charlton Returns from Abroad 


Loudon Charlton, New York concert 
manager, returned from Europe on the 
Reliance on Sept. 14. Mr. Charlton made 
only a short trip, being away about four 
weeks, but during that time went to Lon- 
don and Paris and spent some time with 
the Flonzaley Quartet in Switzerland. 
Directly upon landing in New York he 
went to his home near Stamford, Conn. 
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Composer Gains Great 
Advantage Through Rome 
Prize, Asserts Sowerby 
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Pioio by Beidler 
Leo Sowerby, Who Has Resumed Residence 


in Chicago After Three Years Spent 


Abroad 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—Leo Sowerby, the 
young Chicago composer and pianist, has 
returned to this city after an absence 


of three years abroad as the first holder 
of the fellowship for American com- 
posers awarded by the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 

Mr. Sowerby is enthusiastic over the 
advantages he enjoyed under the fellow- 
ship. He has come into personal con- 
tact with the best known composers on 
the Continent and in England, and, 
moreover, his works have been performed 
in such centers as London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Salzburg, Rome and Florence. 

“I found an amazing ignorance of 


American music in Europe,” he said re- 
cently. “Even the musicians themselves, 
to say nothing of the general public, had 
little information about what American 
composers are doing. With the establish- 
ment of the American Academy’s fellow- 
ship, however, the condition is much im- 
proved. Europeans in general have 
begun to see that America has produced 
many figures of significance in modern 
music.” 

When Mr. Sowerby performed his own 
concerto with the Philharmonic in Berlin 
the critics spoke of the new work in 
striking terms as something individual 
and national. It was agreed the com- 
poser had described something peculiar 
to America; to some reviewers it sug- 
gested Broadway, to others our music 
halls, to still others the prairies. But 
all agreed the concerto was neither con- 
ventional nor imitative. Mr. Sowerby 
cites these efforts of his own and of his 
colleagues as instrumental in convincing 
Europe that America has something dis- 
tinctively her own to say through the 
music of her composers. 

Mr. Sowerby will spend part of his 
winter as a member of the faculty of 
the American Conservatory, where he 
taught composition and theory before his 
departure for Rome. Mr. Sowerby is 
himself a product of the Conservatory, 
having studied composition there under 
Arthur Olaf Andersen. 

He is to make a flying trip to Pitts- 
field, Mass., for the Berkshire Festival. 
There he will play his own ’cello sonata 
with Hans Kindler, this being its first 
performance in America. This will be 
the third Berkshire Festival in which 
Mr. Sowerby has taken part. 


“TURANDOT” NOT FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN THIS YEAR 


W. J. Guard Says Puccini Score Not Yet 
Completed—Announces New Mem- 
bers of Organization 

William J. Guard, publicity secretary 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who returned from Europe on the Giulio 
Cesare, on Sept. 14, said that it was 
highly improbable that the Metropolitan 
would produce Puccini’s “Turandot” this 
season, and he added that in his personal 
opinion he did not believe that the world 








From Piano to Gondola on the Lido Shore 
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and Her Husband, 


Yolanda Méré, Pianist, 





Hermann Irion of the Steinway Company, on 


the Shores of the Adriatic 


O* a vacation trip abroad Mme. Meré 
and Mr. Irion visited all the cele- 
brated watering places frequented by 
musicians and fashionable folk. At the 
Lido, the famous beach across the lagoon 
from Venice, they stopped to rest for a 


week after a summer of rather strenu- 


lus traveling. On their way to Venice 


ind visited Florence, Verona and Bo- 


logna. They are now making their way 
in a leisurely fashion across the Conti- 
nent to Paris and London, and will re- 
turn to America at the end of the month 
in time for Mme. Meré to complete her 
plans for a busy season, which opens in 
October. Besides a tour along the At- 


lantic coast and through the South, Mme. 


Mer6 is booked for four appearances as 


soloist with the New York Philharmonic, 
- four joint recitals with Julia Culp, two 
New York recitals and one in Chicago. 


Montemezzi Plays New Score to Friends 
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Mr. and Mrs. Italo Montemezzi, Leopold Godowsky and Josef Stransky 


UDGING by their happy expressions, 
Mrs. Montemezzi, Josef Stransky, 
conductor of the New York State Or- 
chestra, and Leopold Godowsky, pianist, 


greatly enjoyed hearing Italo Monte- 
mezzi play excerpts from his new opera, 
“Paul and Virginia,”—a private per- 
formance which directly preceded the 
taking of this picture at Carlsbad re- 
cently. The libretto of “Paul and Vir- 
ginia” is by Renato Simoni and Giuseppe 
Adami from the novel by Bernardin de 


St. Pierre, and the composer has given 
the story a very different treatment 
from that accorded the “Love of Three 
Kings.” Mr. Montemezzi has_ been 
greatly attracted by the subject of 
“Paul and Virginia,” finding in it many 
grateful opportunities for the exercise 
of his fecund imagination and skill in 
musical dramatization. Mr. Godowsky 
is seen at the left in this picture, and 
Mr. Stransky at the right. Mrs. Monte- 
mezzi was formerly Catherine Leith of 
New York. 





premiére of the work would be given 
there. 

“Puccini has not finished the score,” 
said Mr. Guard, “and even if he had 
there are numerous Italian opera houses 
bidding for the premiére and the Italian 
nationalistic movement would probably 
prevent its taking place outside of the 
country. ‘Nerone,’ too, I regard as im- 
probable for the Metropolitan. It has 
not been an unqualified success and the 
story is not of tremendous interest. Two 
early Christians make poor operatic ma- 
terial. 

“With regard to the reseating of the 
first floor of the Metropolitan nothing 
has been done. The thing was suggested 
in the spring, but was never acted upon 
by the board.” 

3esides the new artists whose engage- 
ment has already been announced, Mr. 
Gatti has secured Martin Oehman, a 
Swedish tenor, who has been singing in 
Berlin and whose répertoire includes 
French and Italian réles, as well as Ger- 
man ones. Berta Morena, Wagnerian 
soprano, who is coming to America for 
a concert tour, will be heard in special 
guest performances of her favorite réles. 
She was a member of the Metropolitan in 
1907-1908. Two new assistant conduc- 
tors, Julius Berger and Giuseppe Cesati, 
have been added to the forces. 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza will sail on the 
France on wept. 27. 
Begins Campaign y* More Music - 


Credits at Arizona University 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Sept. 13.—Mrs. W. P. 
Sims, former president of the Arizona 
Federation of Music Clubs State Fed- 
eration, has started a campaign to ob- 
tain more entrance credits in music at 
the University of Arizona. The assist- 
ance of the music clubs, and the parent- 
teacher associations of the State is being 
enlisted, and recent appointments in 
music departments of schools indicate 
an awakening to the value of this study. 

ALEIDA V. PRESCOTT. 





New York Philharmonic Will Play Two 
Symphonies in First Program 


A departure in programs for the open- 
ing of a new season will be offered by 
the New York Philharmonic under Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten at the first two sub- 
scription concerts in Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 16, and Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 17. Two symphonies, a 
modern and a classic, are listed. The 
novelty is Respighi’s Symphonia Dram- 
matica and the classic is Mozart’s E Flat 
Symphony. 





Frieda Hempel to Sing 
Abroad Before Returning 


for Tour to Pacific Coast 
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Frieda Hempel and Her New Pomeranian 


The passing of summer finds Frieda 
Hempel still in Europe, where she will 
remain until after the Christmas holi- 
days for an extensive tour of England, 
where she will appear in some thirty 
concerts, principally in her Jenny Lind 
program. The singer has left her stop- 
ping place at Sils Maria, up in the 
Engadine, where the mornings found a 
foot of snow on her balcony and the 
trails she knew so well had disappeared 
under a blanket of white, for Lido- 
Venice to spend the last of her vacation 
days. Following a fortnight in Paris, 
she will go to London, where she is 
scheduled to give several concerts in 
Albert Hall, in at least one of which, 
she will appear as herself. Her tour 
of the English Provinces will end on 
Dec. 15, and following a mid-season 
vacation at St. Moritz, she will leave 
for America, where her season is solidly 
booked until June 1. 

Miss Hempel’s tour will include the 
long-promised trip to the Pacific Coast, 
beginning in El Paso, Tex., on Easter 
Monday. Besides appearing in her own 
concerts, she will give her Jenny Lind 
program in many centers. 
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Youthful Musicians Conscript New Leader 
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Members of the Victor “Midget” Band, Initiated Into the Mysteries of Modern Music 


Photo by Atlantic Foto Service 


by Paul Whiteman at the Victor Talking Machine Exhibit in Atlantic City 


TLANTIC CITY, Sept. 15.—A concert 

of unusual interest and excellence 
was given by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company in their auditorium at the 


Brighton Casino recently. The Victor 
Concert Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Rosario Bourdon, presented a pro- 
gram which included the “Mignon” over- 
ture, Thomas; Jarnfelt’s Berceuse and 
Praeludium; Rubinstein’s “Toreador et 
Andalouse,” and Moskowski’s Mala- 
guena. The Meditation from “Thais,” 
played by Alexander Schmidt, violinist, 
was particularly enjoyed. Mr. Bourdon 
conducted with authority and under- 
standing and was cordially received by 
the large audience. 

An interesting feature of the concert 


was the appearance of the Peerless 
Quartet, consisting of Albert Campbell, 
first tenor; Henry Burr, second tenor; 
John Meyer, baritone, and Frank Crox- 
ton, bass. Frank Banta was an efficient 
accompanist. 

The concert marked the formal open- 
ing of the permanent exhibit of the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company. Fore- 
most among the things which the com- 
pany will strive to accomplish is the 
development of the love of music among 
the children. The Victor “Midget” 
Band, composed of very young folks, 
is given talks on music appreciation 
regularly. Miss Rich has charge of this 
educational work. Other interesting 
tures given every evening, free to the 
public. VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 





Répertoire of Chicago Civic Opera 
Will Include Novelties and Revivals 
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[Continued from page 1] 





Roberto Moranzoni will be the new 
conductor and Henry G. Weber is to 
come as an assistant. 

The répertoire will include the follow- 
ing works: Bellini’s “Sonnam)ula,” 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” Donizetti’s “Lucia 


di Lammermoor,” Flotow’s “Martha,” 
“La Juive” by Halévy, Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci,” |Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 


Rusticana,” “Bohéme,” “Madama But- 
terfly” and “Tosca” by Puccini, Rossini’s 


“Barber of Seville,” Verdi’s “Aida,” 
“Force of Destiny,” “Otello,” “Rigo- 
letto,’” “Traviata” and “Trovatore,” 


Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff,” “Car- 
men” by Bizet; Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
Delibe’s “Lakmé,” Fevrier’s “Monna 
Vanna,” Gounod’s “Faust” and “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Massenet’s “Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” “Manon” and “Thais.” 


Former Singers Return 


Former members of the company who 
will return are Leila Barr, Alice D’Her- 
manoy, Mary Fabian, Mary Garden, 
Elizabeth Kerr, Florence Macbeth, Olive 
Maine, Edith Mason, Mary McCormic, 
Claudia Muzio, Graziella Pareto and 
Rosa Raisa, sopranos; Anna Correnti, 
Maria Claessens, Louise Homer, Ka- 
thryn Meisle, Tamara Steckiewicz and 


Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-sopranos 
and contraltos; Fernand Ansseau, 
Charles Hackett, Forrest Lamont, 


Charles Marshall, Jose Mojica, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Alfred Piccaver and _ Tito 
Schipa, tenors; George  Baklanoff, 
William Beck, Désiré Defrére, Cesare 
Formichi, Gildo Morelato, Giacomo Rim- 
ini and Joseph Schwarz, baritones; Feo- 
dor Chaliapin, Edouard Cotreuil, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Virgilio Lazzari and 
Vittorio Trevisan, basses. 

Conductors reengaged are Mr. Polacco 
and Pietro Cimini. Returning assistant 


Charles 
Giacomo 


conductors are Dino Bigalli, 
Lauwers, Frank St. Leger, 
Spadoni and Isaac Van Grove. 

Joseph Engel will again be stage 
manager, Attico Bernabini, chorus mas- 
ter, and Joseph Raffaelli, orchestra man- 
ager. The stage direction will be en- 
trusted to Luigi Raybout, formerly on 
the technical staff, and to Mr. Defrére, 
who for several years has been engaged 
both as singer and as assistant stage 


director. Gregor Skolnik will be the 
new concertmaster. 
Among the newcomers, Miss Dal 


Monte, whose Australian success has 
been much written about, is also booked 
to sing at the Metropolitan in New York. 
Miss Hidalgo, another coloratura so- 
prano, has sung in France, Italy and in 
her native Spain. Miss Forrai is from 
the Budapesth Opera. Helen Freund is 
a young Chicago singer, who will make 
her operatic début in the coming season. 
Miss Lenska, from Cape Town, South 
Africa, gained most of her operatic 
experience in Central Europe and is 
known in America as a lieder singer. 
Miss Perini comes from the Metro- 
politan. Miss Swarthout is a young 
Chicago artist. Mr. Cortis has won 
favor in Spain. Mr. Dneproff is a former 
member of the Russian Opera Company 
which toured America a few seasons 
ago. Mr. Stanbury is a Canadian, com- 
ing from Toronto. Mr. Stabile has been 
a member of the Scala forces in Milan. 
Mr. De Ritis was once a member of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company. Mr. 
Nicolich began stage routine in Italy. 
Subscription performances will be 
given on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, and on Satur- 
day afternoons. Special performances 
will be given on occasional Friday nights 
and Sunday afternoons, as in the past. 
It is possible the experiment conducted 
last season of giving Wednesday 
matinees may again be tried. As in 


past seasons, coupon books are being 
issued to persons who do not wish to 
subscribe outright. These books are 
sold at a reduction of five per cent, and 
enable the holder to purchase seats a 
day in advance of the public sale. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
READY FOR SEASON 


Frederick Stock Enters Twen- 
tieth Year as Conductor— 
Leading Soloists Engaged 


Cuicaco, Sept. 13.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will open its thirty- 
fourth season Oct. 10, with the first Fri- 
day afternoon concert in its regular sub- 
scription series. The season will consist 
of twenty-eight Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts, in which the 
programs are duplicated, the concerts 
being given regularly throughout the 
winter and spring, save for a week’s re- 
cess, Dec. 19 and 20. 

Frederick Stock will enter upon his 
twentieth year as conductor. The solo- 
ists he has chosen for the coming season 
are Marie Leschetizky, Nicholas Medt- 
ner, Olga Samaroff, Alfred Cortot, and 
the trio, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison and 
Arthur Shattuck, pianists; Sylvia Lent, 
Georges Enesco and Jacques Gordon, 
violinists; Hans Kindler and Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, ’cellists, and Lionel Tertis, viola 
player. Mr. Gordon and Mr. Wallen- 
stein are members of the orchestra. 

Mme. Leschetizky and Mr. Medtner 
will make their Chicago débuts on the 
occasion of their orchestral appearances. 
Miss Lent and Mr. Kindler have not 
previously been heard as: soloists with 
the Chicago Symphony. +s 

Besides the regular’ subscription 
course, a children’s and a “popular” 
series will be given. The children’s con- 
certs have proved so successful that for 
several years they have been repeated 
in a second identical course, .and this 
practice will be followed this season. 
The popular concerts will be sixteen in 
number. ; ~ 

The orchestral association’s officers for 
the new season are Charles H. Hamiil, 
president; Horace S. Oakley, vice-presi- 
dent: Joseph Adams, second vice-presi- 
dent: Philo A. Otis, secretary; Frederick 
J. Wessels, treasurer, and Henry E. 
Vogeli, ass'stant treasurer. The asso- 
ciation. totaling forty members, has an 
exeentive committee of seven and a body 
of fifteen trustees. 











ARTIST TRAVELERS RETURN 





Well-Known Musicians Among Passen- 
gers on Ocean Steamships 


Members of America’s two leading 
operatic organizations were among 
trans-Atlantic passengers during the 
past week, both going and coming. Ar- 
riving on the Giulio Cesare, on Sept. 15, 
were Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, and Giuseppe De Luca, 
baritone of the same organization. Mr. 
Gigli, who is an honorary inspector of 
the New York police force, was met by 
the Police Glee Club, which serenaded 
him, the tenor acknowledging the com- 
pliment with several solos. He was then 
escorted to his New York residence by 
motorcycle policemen. Also aboard the 
Giulio Cesare were W. J. Guard, secre- 
tary of publicity of the Metropolitan; 
Kurt Schindler, conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum, and Gaetano Tommasini, 
tenor of the San Carlo Opera Company. 
The same day Allen McQuhae, concert 
tenor, arrived on the Celtic from a tour 
of Ireland. 

On Sept. 12 the Aquitania brought 
Serge Koussevitzky, the new conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, and Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. L. W. Behymer, concert man- 
ager of Los Angeles, arrived the same 
day on the Reliance. Graziella Pareto, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera forces, 
came on the Conte Rosso, on Sept. 10. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, sailed for a hurried trip 
to Europe on the Paris, on Sept. 11, and 
William Martin, American tenor, a mem- 
ber of the Paris Opéra-Comique, on the 
Suffren, on Sept. 13. 


BRAZIL PASSES NEW 
COPYRIGHT DECREE 


Will Safeguard Rights of U.S. 
Composers Hitherto Lack- 


ing Protection 


By A. T. Marks 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17.—Official ad- 
vices received here state that the copy- 
right law of Brazil affecting musica] 
compositions has been modified by legis- 
lative decree dated Jan. 2, 1924, and 
published in the last issue of Diario 
Oficial. 

Before the enactment of this law 
many foreign musical compositions, a 
large proportion of which were the 
property of United States composers, 
were copied, and composers and pub- 
lishers had no adequate means of pro- 
tecting their rights. This resulted in 
many complaints from composers in the 
past few years. 

The present decree is intended to give 
greater protection to musical works 
originating in other countries, and de- 
fines the works intended for public per- 
formance which are subject to copyright 
protection. 

Registration of musical or dramatic 
compositions of whatever kind shall be 
made at the Bibliotheca Nacional (Pub- 
lic Library) by means of a printed or 
typewritten copy signed by the com- 
poser or author. Any unauthorized 
public performance or execution of a 
musical composition, tragedy, drama, 
comedy, or other production copyrighted 
in Brazil, may be enjoined and the gross 
revenue of such performance or repre- 
sentation may be seized by the owner of 
the copyright. 

The new decree also provides that 
copyright musical and dramatic works 
which are published under contract or 
for the account of the author shall be 
numbered consecutively. Penal action 
may be instituted against the infringer 
of a copyright. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
PREPARES FOR BUSY YEAR 





Fall Registrations Pass All Previous 
Figures—Noted Names on 
Faculty List 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College is scheduled to open on 


Monday, Sept. 15, and has been spending 
the past two weeks in attending to the 
heaviest registration in its history. 
Among the teachers who have returned 
for the fall term are Felix Borowski, 
president, Edward Collins, Alexander 
Raab, Moissaye Boguslawski, Maurice 
Aronson, Fery Lulek, Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, Léon Sametini, Max Fischel, Clar- 
ence Eddy, Louis Victor Saar and many 
others. 

Isaac Van Grove will assume his new 
duties as teacher of voice and coach, 
and Graham Reed, who was present for 
the summer master classes, has reported 
for his first fall term, to take charge 
of the Herbert Witherspoon work. 

_ During the past month the building 
into which the College moved in the 
midst of its spring term has undergone 
further remodeling. The entrance has 
been considerably beautified and the 
name of the College, which owns the 
building and which will eventually occupy 
all its space, has been engraved on the 
marble panels above the bronze doors. 





Mascagni and Puccini to Be 
Appointed Italian Senators 


RoME, Sept. 12.—Pietro Mas- 
cagni and Giacomo Puccini will be 
appointed Italian Senators at the 
National Festival to be held here 
on Sept. 20, an announcement con- 
firming rumors which have been 
current for some time says. Mas- 
cagni and Puccini have both an- 
nounced their desire to go to Amer- 
ica this season, but it is doubtful 
if either of them will. Puccini is 
now at his estate in Tuscany, but 
he says he will go to New York 
if his latest opera, “Turandot,” is 
produced there. Mascagni is in 
Berlin, where he has gone to con- 
tinue the open-air presentations of 
“Aida” and “Cavalleria” which he 
began in Vienna last month. 
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DESPITE POLITICS BAYREUTH SURVIVES: 
A CANDID ESTIMATE OF THE FESTIVAL 
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Ideals of Wagner Again Prove Triumphant Against the 
Cohorts of Modernism Who Seek the Destruction of “Ossi- 
fied” Wagnerism—Political Element a Disturbing Feature 
but Is Unable to Dim Real Significance of Festival—Spirit 
of Commercialism Adds to Difficulties in Securing Dis- 
tinguished Singers for Solo Parts—A Court of Last Resort 
for Wagnerian Tradition Necgssary 


By MAURICE HALPERSON 
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ee: Aug. 15.—The Bayreuth 
Festival Plays of 1924, resumed 
after a ten-year interruption, will have 
ended within the 
next few days. In 


view of the fact 
an unprejudiced 
consideration of 
the whole Bay- 
reuth problem— 
for such a prob- 
lem actually con- 
fronts us—may 
well be in order, 
a consideration 
based on the one 
hand on sym- 
pathy for this 
noble artistic in- 
stitution and on the other upon the facts 
as they really exist. As is well known, 
Richard Wagner and the tremendous in- 
tellectual movement radiated by this man 
of genial and demoniacal influence al- 
ways have been a storm and battle 
center. The great masters inflexible and 
obstinate conviction and his trend to- 
ward agitation were quite as much re- 
sponsible for this as the dislike, hatred 
and aggressiveness of his enemies. Wag- 
nerism from its very beginnings was 
synonomous with a battle-cry, and while 
it sounded the shot and shell flew from 
and into both inimical camps. 

Then came times of piping peace. 
Richard Wagner, the revolutionary and 
iconoclast, who had forced acceptance of 
his new gospel of the music drama, died 
after he had compelled the whole world 
to bow down before him. His teachings, 
especially those regarding the _ con- 
fraternity of the arts, had been vic- 
torious, and Richard Wagner had secured 
that objective recognition for which he 
had struggled all his life. His Bayreuth 
had been realized in grandeur and power 
and he himself had been translated to 
Olympus, somewhat after the manner of 
Beethoven, Shakespeare, Dante and 
Michel Angelo. 

Yet soon the old war-cries were again 
raised. And, strange to say, it was the 
younger generation, which once had so 
enthusiastically gathered to support him, 
which now wished to cast him into the 
limbo of things old and forgotten. Mod- 
ernism spread and lance at rest charged 
down upon what it termed “ossified” 
Wagnerism. Once more the war clouds 
hovered over Bayreuth. Once more 
friend and foe stood opposed to each 
other. On one side was a violent denial 
of any values, on the other an uncritical 
and unqualified admiration. Many Ger- 
man critics openly abandoned Wagner; 
in short, Bayreuth and the Wagner cause 
again, as of old, became a standard of 
battle. 

The World War merely emphasized 
these conditions, for it revealed that wide 
and influential circles had determined on 
Bayreuth’s destruction; yet Wagnerism 
still was strong enough to make a fight 
for its life, and at the cost of great 
sacrifices the friends of Bayreuth suc- 
ceeded this year in again producing the 
festival plays in the Wagnerian Mecca. 

Unfortunately, however, the most en- 
thusiastic partisans of Wagnerism were 
compelled to recognize on this occasion 
something which impressed them in any- 
thing but a pleasant manner. It is a 
fact that cannot be gainsaid, one which 
the most convinced Wagnerian partisans 
openly admit, that this shrine which 
should be dedicated only to absolute art 
in all its purity supported an uncloaked 
and aggressive political tendency. Cer- 





Maurice Halperson 


tain elements gained a foothold in Bay- 
reuth, elements whose chief object was 
to turn it over to the Monarchists—at 
one and the same time Nationalists and 
anti-Semites—and deliver it into their 


hands. A good deal of propaganda was 
quite openly carried on in behalf of 
Hitler and his projects in Bayreuth. On 
this consecrated ground Wagner’s evan- 
gal was to be turned into the war-horse 
of a political party. 

This could not help but fill all true 
tiends of Bayreuth with the most pro- 
found sorrow and anxiety. The impor- 
tance of this drift, however, should not 
be exaggerated, in my opinion. I re- 
gard these political maneuvers with a 
certain amount of unconcern, for one 
must bear in mind that Bavaria, and 
particularly Upper Franconia, was the 
very quarter in which the Hitler move- 
ment was especially strong. And, of 
course, such influences cannot be neu- 
tralized in the twinkling of an eye. 


Once More Triumphant 


The success of this year’s festival 
plays, which has proved that Bayreuth 
remains a necessity, will have a concilia- 
tory effect, and Bayreuth will get the 
better of this illness as it has of many 
others. Bayreuth has passed through 
many a crisis, notably Richard Wagner’s 
sudden death in 1883, the physical break- 
down of Cosima Wagner in 1906 and, 
finally, the -war of 1914. Once more it 
has risen from the dust; and.I am con- 
vinced that when the festival plays are 
again performed next year Bayreuth 
will have been cleansed from all its 
political drawbacks and influences. Wag- 
ner wrote and worked for the German 
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ie his final article on the Bayreuth Festival this summer, Maurice 
Halperson, New York critic, deals with the struggles and ultimate 
triumph of the Wagner ideal which brought into being the Festspiel- 
haus in the little Bavarian city of Bayreuth. 
fections, certain political aspects and the inadequacy of many of the 
soloists, he believes that the resumption of the festival after ten 
years has justified the hopes of its sponsors. 
last article of a series, written specially for MUSICAL AMERICA by Mr. 
The first appeared in the issue of Aug. 2, the second on 
Aug. 16, the third on Aug. 23, and the fourth on Sept. 6. 


Halperson. 
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people as a whole, not for any one party; 
more than that, he fought and gained 
his victory for humanity at large, for 
the Wagner music dramas to this day 
still form of the backbone of every great 
opera house répertoire, not matter where 
it may stand or in which language its 
operas may be sung. 

The Bayreuth problem of this year, 
however, had its artistic as well as its 
political angle. On various sides an ac- 
tual artistic fiasco had been predicted for 
the festival plays, and the shortcomings, 
incontestably great, in the solo perform- 
ances were used to prove that this fiasco 
really had taken place. Nothing could 
be more false. As my preceding articles 
must have shown, I would be the last 
to underestimate the quite evident de- 
fects of the Bayreuth festival plays; at 
the same time, I must declare that these 
defects and shortcomings did not in the 
least affect the tremendous collective im- 
pression made upon the sympathetic 
visitor on this as well as on other occa- 
sions. This in itself probably is the best 
proof of the grandeur of the idea, the 
lofty stimulation of the place, of the 
outstanding value of what it offered. 


An Inspiring Training School 


I will admit that I myself, prevented 
by circumstances from visiting Bayreuth 
since 1911, learned more in the course 
of the six performances I had an oppor- 


























Siegfried Wagner, Upon Whose Shoulders Rested the Chief Responsibility of Renewing 
the Bayreuth Tradition, and His English Wife—Cosima Wagner, Widow of the Great 


Master, and Her Youngest Grandchild 


tunity of admiring there this year than 
elsewhere, in spite of the fact, that with 
regard to soloists far more brilliant, 
Wagner performances have been given 
in other places during the last decade. 
Although the impresarios, directors, con- 
ductors, stage managers and artists who 
ordinarily were in the habit of visiting 
Bayreuth were practically all absent on 
this occasion, they may blame _ them- 
selves for having suffered a great loss; 
for this year, too, Bayreuth did ample 
justice to all that is grand, powerful and 
inspiring. I did not see even the least 
little functionary of our own Metro- 
politan Opera House at Bayreuth this 
season. It may be that one or another 
appeared at one of the last perform- 
ances; yet, though I was in constant 
contact with Bayreuth, I heard nothing 
of it. And still it would have been of: 
the highest interest to every operatic 
specialist to have heard and seen the 
sayreuth performances of this year, for 
Siegfried Wagner’s technic of the stage 
and its mise-en-scéne, especially the di- 
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rect appeal of his working-up of the 
great mass scenes in themselves alone 
justified a visit. 

And experts could not have helped but 
admire one of the most promising of 
youthful Wagner heroes to appear for 
decades, in the person of the young 
Danish tenor, Lauritz Melchior. This’ 
singer, despite certain vocal defects and 
above all, a decidedly un-Germanic ac- 
cent and diction, is one whom I cannot 
help but associate with the loftiest Bay- 
reuth traditions. He irresistibly recalled 
the late lamented Ernest Van Dyck. 

“Why Bayreuth in particular,” people 
ask, “when we have so many other opera 
houses which perform Wagner, in part 
with far more brilliant solo artists?” 
This question is one which answers itself. 
The historic and sentimental factors, 
first of all, speak in favor of Bayreuth. 
The tremendous power of suggestion 
emanating from this shrine is felt as 
soon as one enters the little town. The 
genius loci, the spirit of the place, at 
once carries oné away with it. Undis- 
tracted by “business” of any kind, un- 
disturbed by the incidental preoccupa- 
tion and cares of the everyday, it is 
possible to devote one’s self with com- 
plete concentration to the noble task in 
hand, that of assimilating Wagner’s 
gigantic music dramas. To this must be 
added the theater, built according to 
Wagner’s ideas, one which only Munich 
has copied in its Prince-Regent Theater, 


and the ideal art-expression which prac- 
tically unites all the festival play pil- 
grims with singers and management to 
form one great family. 


The Problem of Soloists . 


It goes without saying that in the long 
run Bayreuth, however, must not give 
way to mediocrity; but as regards the 
one feature which on this occasion was the 
most attaecked—the performances of the 
solo artists—must offer the very best. 
And where were they during these per- 
formances, those great and famous 
singers who once prided themselves on 
taking part in the Bayreuth festival 
plays? The most brilliant and success- 
ful star formerly considered a chance 
to sing a great role in this spot holy to 
art as the crowning glory of his or her 
career. Great and famous singers even 
jostled each other to secure lesser roles, 
for in Bayreuth the majority of artists 
had to work themselves up from small 
beginnings in order perfectly to com- 
mand the true “Bayreuth style.” We 
need only glance at the list of the Rhine 
Maidens. No lesser artists than Lilli 
Lehmann, Frieda Hempel, Ottilie Metz- 
ger, Margaret Matzenauer, Olive Frem- 
stad and Gertrude Foerstel have first 
sung one or another of the Rhine 
Maidens, and examples of artists of their 
standing may be found among the 
singers of all the other lesser roles. 

J] was informed, however, that at this 
year’s performances outstanding singers 
had declined to sing these smaller roles 
as not being in keeping with their lofty 
artistic rank, and had refused to shine, 
even in Bayreuth if they could not shine 
as stars. 

Other singers, again, made excessive 
financial demands with which it was im- 
possible to comply. It is no secret, and 
surely reflects no disgrace on Bayreuth, 
that the funds available had to be han- 
dled with great economy. The sacrifices 
made by wide circles in Germany made 
possible the resumption of the festival 
plays, and yet it was necessary, so to 
say, to make every gold penny count. 
Formerly this was not the case; there 
were many celebrated solo artists who 
refused all pecuniary reward, and the 
Bayreuth conductors, as a matter of 
fact, never accepted a cent for their 
labors. 

In the case of a number of other 
artists who seemed called upon to par- 
ticipate in the festival plays the greatest 
indifference was displayed, quite as 
though Bayreuth were “out of style.” 
To this must be added the open or con- 
cealed ill-will of many directors who saw 
Bayreuth competing with them. Still 
other singers excused themselves on the 
plea that they needed the few weeks 
which separated the two seasons to take 
a rest or other cure. Numerous German 
stages also did away with the customary 
vacation in the effort to secure at least 
a modest living for their companies. 
Yet in general it may be said that the 
artists, as a consequence of the war. 
have grown increasingly commercial: in 
spirit and that the ideals which for- 
merly swayed them. have largely lost 
their power. . 
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Hurried Débuts Bad for Art, Says Dudley Buck 


Declares One of the Greatest Problems Confronting Teacher of Singing Is How to 
Hold Back Pupil Ready to Sing in Public—Believes Combining Class and 


Private Lessons Speeds Progress 
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+S my opinion one of the greatest 
problems confronting the teacher 
of singing today is how to hold back a 
pupil until he is ready to appear before 
the public,” says Dudley Buck, who re- 
opened his New York studios on Sept. 
15 after conducting a summer master 
class in Portland, Ore. “I suppose it is 
human nature to be in a hurry, but it is 
very bad for art. If a pupil is willing 
to wait until he can strike twelve, he 
will arrive at his goal more rapidly than 
the one who, in his haste, is only capable 
of striking nine and has to work up to 
twelve. My advice to young singers is 
to go to the smaller towns for a year 
or two to get the necessary poise and ex- 
perience before attempting a New York 
début. 

“How many singers making a New 
York début are ever heard of afterward? 
Very, very few. And why? Because 
they were not ready. You can’t learn 
to spell words of four syllables before 
you know the alphabet; neither can you 
learn the esthetic side of the art of sing- 
ing before your technic becomes a part 
of you, for that is the foundation of the 
artist.” 

Mr. Buck is in favor of consultation 
among teachers of singing. In _ his 
opinion the young teacher should be able 
to obtain the advice of an older teacher 
of long experience without losing pres- 
tige, just as do those similarly situated 
in the legal and medical professions. 

“Even the older teachers might do well 
to consult with each other on knotty 
questions,” he says, “for the subject is 
too complex for any one person to know 
it all. I have been asked many times 
how I differentiate, ‘for example, be- 


tween a high baritone and a robust - 


tenor. Sometimes this is a very difficult 
question to decide. The two voices are 
very much alike up to a certain point. 
When there is doubt, there is only one 
thing to do, perfect the freedom of the 
instrument and see how the upper voice 
develops. One of the cardinal rules of 
voice production is ‘Look after the mid- 
dle part of the voice and the extremes 
will take care of themselves,’ Singers 
who are always striving for high or low 
tones at full pressure and neglect to 
lead up to them through a normal de- 
velopment, follow a course that is simply 
suicidal. 

“Emerson, in one of his essays, says, 
‘It is as easy to twist iron anchors and 
braid cannons as to braid straw; to boil 
granite as to boil water, if you only take 
all the steps in order. Whenever there 
is failure there are some steps omitted 
which nature never pardons.’ No one 
knows better than the teacher how 
laborious this moving step by step is 
to the great majority of students; but 
if they would reach a high artistic plane, 
gaze on the heights of Parnassus, there 
is no royal road to travel.” 


Voice Production Simple 


It always amuses Mr. Buck to have 
prospective pupils ask him which method 
of voice training he employs, whether 





Lady will do secretarial work afternoons in exchange 
for vocal lessons. Address c/o Musical America, 
Box D. B. M., 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Players wanted. Kriens Symphony 
Club. Orchestra of 125 men, women, boys, girls. 
Christiaan Kriens, Conductor, Weekly rehearsals, 
concerts Carnegie, Aeolian, etc. Brass, wind, violas, 
basses specially wanted. Apply mail only. Kriens 
Studio, 303 Carnegte Hall, New York. 
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Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. Piano 
and vocal se for songs, etc., by amateur 
composers a alty. 
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Dudley Buck, Teacher of Singing 


German, Italian or French. His usual 
reply is: 

“There is only one correct way to 
sing, and that is the way the good Lord 
arranged for you to sing, and it does 
not make any difference in which coun- 
try you learn it. You have a perfectly 
good automatic instrument and it will 
work to perfection if you will only give 
it its freedom and support it. This 
sounds very easy, but it is quite the op- 
posite or we would have any number of 
great singers in the world. 

“The basic principle of good voice pro- 
duction is simplicity itself, viz., a per- 
fect management of the breath (the mo- 
tive power), an automatic adjustment 
of the vibrating element (the vocal 
bands) for phonation, and a free and 
unimpeded reinforcement of these vi- 
brations by the resonators. The two 
latter are the natural results of the 
former, that is, given a perfect manage- 
ment of the breath with the breath 
muscles, there is no necessity for a rigid 
hold at the throat, which characterizes 
bad production. The tongue, not being 
called upon to bunch up and form a 
sort of bung to prevent the breath rush- 
ing away in waste, is free to perform 
its articulating function, which is its 
sole business. Thus it does not prevent 
the vibrations, which are generated at 
the vocal bands by the impingement on 
them of a well regulated breath, finding 
with absolute freedom their proper en- 
vironment.” 

In speaking of the forward tone, Mr. 
Buck says: 

“There is no argument against the 
theory that forward tone is absolutely 
vital to good voice production. However, 
much harm is often done by the abuse 
of recognized truths. Any tone, given 
sufficient pressure, can be forced for- 
ward, but the only tone that is correct 
is the tone that arrives forward because 
there is no interference, and does not 
fall back into the throat the moment 
the pressure is relaxed. Therefore, the 
forward tone is the result; it is the end, 
not the means; it is the sign by which 
a properly regulated tone is recognized. 
And so we speak of voice placement, 
about the most misused term in vocal 
parlance, for so many teachers and stu- 
dents seem to forget that voice place- 
ment is a condition and not an act.” 


Classes Speed Progress 


Mr. Buck believes that the ideal way 
to study singing is a combination of 
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private and class lessons, because, many 
times, it produces quicker results, _ 

“In class work, where they all sing 
together, self-consciousness and nervous 
tension soon depart,” he says, “which, 
of course, means a more normal condi- 
tion of the vocal machinery and natu- 
rally better tone quality and extended 
compass. The advantage of the modern 
classes for teachers cannot be over- 
estimated. I only wish that I could have 
had such an advantage in my early 
teaching days. Just think, now the life- 
time experience of the most learned and 
successful teachers is available. Prob- 
lems that took them years of study and 
experience to work out are analyzed and 
made plain to the younger teachers in 
a comparatively short time, thereby giv- 
ing them knowledge and authority which 
otherwise would require years to ob- 
tain.” 

In Portland this summer, Mr. Buck 
was favorably impressed with the spirit 
of cooperation among the Westerners. 
He found a fine spirit of good fellow- 
ship existing among the musicians. One 
of the things that he speaks of with 
enthusiasm is having been elected the 
first honorary member of the Musicians 
Club of Portland. 

“The thing that struck me out on the 
Pacific Coast was the fact that they have 
a strong civic pride which makes them 
back up talent with money,” said Mr. 
Buck. “The clubs do things. They have 
a lot of fine voices out there, and I am 
happy in the knowledge that two or 
three are coming to New York to con- 
tinue their studies with me here.” 

JOEL SWENSEN. 





Mary and Elizabeth Howry Give Joint 
Song and Dance Recital 


BAR HARBOR, ME., Sept. 15.—An inter- 
esting combination of the arts was given 
for the first time in recital by Mary and 
Elizabeth Howry at the Arts Building 
here recently before a distinguished au- 
dience from the summer colony. The 
recital consisted of a program of classi- 
cal songs sung in concert style by Eliza- 
beth Howry and danced by Mary Howry. 
The recital will be repeated in New York 
next winter. The young artists are the 
daughters of Judge Charles Bowen 
Howry of Washington. Elizabeth Howry 
had appeared in concert before, but this 
was Mary Howry’s first appearance in 
the East since a dancing tour. 


Grace Wood Jess to Aid in Oregon 
Hospital Cornerstone Exercises 


Grace Wood Jess, soprano, will open 
her fall tour of the Pacific Northwest in 
Medford, Ore., on Oct. 3 in a program 
of folksongs. On Oct. 6, Miss Jess is 
hooked to sing in Longview, Wash., for 
the benefit of the Longview Memorial 
Hospital. The cornerstone of the hos- 
pital will be laid the day previous to the 
concert, and Miss Jess will assist in the 
attendant ceremonies. 





Rollin Pease Opens Hotel Concert Series 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—Rollin Pease, bass- 
baritone, opened the new concert series 
at the Orrington Hotel, Evanston, on 


Sunday night. His program devoted a 
group each to classics, Russian songs, 
sea songs by Eleanor Smith, James H. 
Rogers, Josephine McGill and Daniel 
Protheroe, and to a miscellany of songs 
by Gertrude Ross, W. Rhys-Herbert, 
Hermes Zimmerman and Mrs. Beach. 
Maurine Clapp was the accompanist. 





Chicago Concertmaster Tours Eastern 
States 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacques Gordon are motoring through 


the East after a summer spent in 
Ravinia. Their journey has taken them 
to Washington, Atlantic City and New 
York, and they will stay in Pittsfield 
for the Berkshire Festival. Then they 
will return to Chicago in time for Mr. 
Gordon to resume his duties as concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony. 





LOS ANGELES MAKES 
READY FOR OPERA 


Local Singers Coached fo 
Minor Roles in Big Fall Sea- 
son—Other Activities 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 13.—Preparation 
for the season of the Los Angeles Gran! 
Opera Association, to open Oct. 6, fo! 
lowing two weeks of opera in San Fran 
cisco, promise capital productions. Th. 
chorus and ballet have been organize: 
locally under Alexander Bevani an 
Giuseppe Rosi, respectively. 

Artists for the minor réles, chose 
from among resident singers, have bee: 
coached by William Tyroler. These in 
clude Ruth Shaffner, Myrtle David Abe: 
and Leslie Brigham, who will appear i: 


“Andrea Chenier” on the opening night; 
Erwyna Diest and Emory Foster, in 
“Gianni Schicchi”; Ingrid Arneson Boyd, 
Georgiana Strauss and Mr. Brigham, in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and Lucille Gibbs 
and Miss Boyd and Miss Shaffner in 
“Manon.” Miss Strauss will also par 
ticipate in a repetition of “Andrea Che- 
nier.” 

Gaetano, Merola is general musica! 
director; Armando Agnini, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, stage manager, and Gia 
como Spadoni, of the Chicago Opera, 
chorus and ballet master. 

Walter Henry Rothwell, director of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, has _ re- 
turned from a four months’ vacation 
abroad. The season opens Oct. 10. 

Riccardo Martin, tenor, is spending 
part of his summer vacation here. HH: 
arrived today. with Mrs. Martin, wel! 
known on the theatrical stage as Jane 
Grey. 

Rosemary Rose, voice teacher and so 
prano of Milwaukee, has opened resi- 
dence studios here. 

Gertrude Ross has been appointed 
music lecturer for the Nature Music 
School. She will again give analytical! 
lectures for the Philharmonic Orchestra 
here and in southern California cities, 
preceding concerts. Miss Ross has a 
large class in piano and theory, includ 
ing a number of pupils from nearby) 
cities. 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto. has 
returned from a tour through Sout! 
America, where she gave concerts and 
collected folk-songs which she will intro 
duce in this season’s recitals. 








PHILADELPHIA.—The_ extensive re 
modeling of the three buildings on Rit- 
tenhouse Square, to fit them for the pur- 


poses of the Curtis Institute of Music. 


is now practically completed. 





Olga Samaroff’s piano recital at the 
Building of Arts, Bar Harbor, Aug. 2° 
was completely sold out and it was neces 
sary to place extra chairs in the aisles 
to accommodate late comers. 


Emma Roberts, contralto, has been 
booked for an appearance with the De- 
troit Symphony in Detroit on Sunday 
afternoon, March 15. 
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Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
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Why the Prince of Wales Has Come to 
America—Politics and Music Meet, If 
They Do Not Mix, When the Inner Man 
Craves Attention—Musicians Not Men- 
tioned Among Notables Who Attended 
Big Firpo-Wills Battle — Harmonica 
Needs a Composer to Write Symphonies 
for It—Otto H. Kahn Visits Ravinia and 
Is Ready to Hail Great American 
Opera When It Appears—George Ber- 
nard Shaw and Antonio Scotti Recall 
Early Performances in London of the 
“Ring” and “Boheme’’—How Puccini 
Was Made Popular—‘‘Ma’”’ Ferguson 
Declines to Sit on Jazz Jury—Anna 
Fitziu Does Embroidery 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As I brush the dust of the summer 
months from the patient typewriter and 
guiltily glance at the mound of un- 
answered letters, the answer to a great 
national question rushes to my mind. 

I now know why the Prince of Wales 
is in America. The real reason, I mean. 

Officially, the frail, blue-eyed lad with 
the wistful face is here for his vaca- 
tion. But everybody knows better. 

The haberdashers believe firmly he is 
here to boom the sale of their newest 
collars and cravats—aren’t all the late 
styles named after the princely visitor? 

The tailors and the hat-makers just as 
firmly insist that the boy is here to 
accelerate the sale of double-breasted 
serge suits and pearl-gray fedoras— 
doesn’t he constantly appear in both of 
these royal accessories? 

The ticket speculators know that the 
Prince is here in their interest—doesn’t 
he grace the grand-stand of the polo and 
race tracks and thereby eause a 
stampede at the box-offices? 

The cigarette-makers understand per- 
fectly that he is here to walk a mile for 
his favorite brand. 

The social climbers realize he is here 
to help them upward. 

But all these folks are wrong! 

Let me go back a bit. For several 
years the United States had been dance- 
mad, but about a year ago a slump 
came. 

A prodigious publicity campaign cor- 
rected this condition, but somehow this 
prosperity wouldn’t stay put. 

Then the Prince arrived. Paul White- 
man unchained his hordes of untam- 


ables at the personal request of the 
Prince, and lo! the dance and its in- 
separable ally, the jazz orchestra, again 
are triumphant. 

It does seem tough that the flame has 
been re-kindled in our midst just at the 
moment that our jazz bands had been 
‘onverted into nice, respectable orches- 
tras for concert purposes on symphony 
‘ourses. 

But then princes always have been 
expensive luxuries. 

* * . 


Munching my lunch in a cosy little 
ea-room the other day, I lifted mine eyes 





and saw Fortune Gallo comfortably hav- 
ing things to eat on the other side of 
the room. 

A few days later, revisiting the same 
scene, my attention was drawn to the 
fact that a diner at a nearby table was 
none other than Robert La Follette. 

What a pity, I thought, that I had not 
caught these two leaders in their respec- 
tive fields together. What a chance to 
have heard from both their methods iu 
planning successful campaigns. 

Gallo, as impresario of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, has long had the 
reputation of being the only man in 
America to make grand opera pay as a 
private enterprise. 

La Follette will be our next President 
if his Progressive Party has its way. 

One is a past master in holding a 
musical organization intact. The other 
has the not less difficult task of unifying 
political forces. 

How do they do it? What is the secret 
by which they control men and women 
and bend varying temperaments to their 
will? 

You remember that in John Kendrick 
Bangs’ glorious “Houseboat on the Styx’”’ 
Noah and P. T. Barnum compared notes 
on the best methods of keeping wild 
animals in captivity. I wish La Follette 
and Gallo would tell us just how they 
plan their campaigns. But this I know, 
that Gallo first of all controls himself 
before he tries to control others. 

“These things happen in an opera com- 
pany,” he cheerfully remarks when a 
monkey wrench falls from the sky into 
his machinery, and he is faced with the 
problem of a hasty rearrangement of im- 
portant details. You can’t ruffle Gallo. 


ok * * 


“Notables in Every Walk of Life See 
Firpo-Wills Fight,” says a big headline 
in a daily paper. The sub-heading con- 


tinues: “Royalty, Society, Finance, 
Politics, Theater, Pulpit and Plain 
People Mingle.” 

I protest. Why are musicians ex- 


Or are 


9 


cluded from this generalization? 
they included among the “plain people 

I do not see any musicians mentioned 
among those present, but that was their 


affair. If they didn’t want to go, there 
was no particular reason. why they 
should. But what peeves me is that 


musicians should be ignored in this sum- 
mary fashion. The headline might have 
read: “Notables in Every Walk of Life 
Except Music See Fight.” Then no one 
could have complained. 

Musicians ought to stand up for their 
rights, nominal as well as actual. Is 
there a nobler profession? Are musi- 
cians not as good as other people? Do 
they not contribute as much to the happi- 
ness and well-being of their fellows as 
some of the classes singled out for 
special prominence in the heading I have 
quoted? Are they not often the guests 
of kings and queens? 

Then let them be given their due on 
all occasions. 

* * cs 

Wanted: a composer to compose for 
the harmonica. 

According to a decision of the Phila- 
delphia Music League, as represented by 
its board, the harmonica is “not a legiti- 
mate musical instrument, but a musical 
toy which has its place in Boy Scout 
camps or in playgrounds and recreation 
centers where it might serve a valuable 
purpose.” 

The question of an instrument being 
a toy or not depends upon who is playing 
it. Many an amateur makes of his 
violin, piano, ‘cello or voice merely a 
toy—something to be played with but 
not taken seriously. 

On the other hand, I defy anyone to 
take his art more seriously than the 
small boy who tootles on his harmonica 
all by his lonesome in some secluded 
corner of a back yard or before an 
adoring audience of unaccomplished 
friends. 

It isn’t the instrument; it’s the musi- 
cian who makes the art. 

Now, if some composer of international 
fame should write a concerto, sonata or 
fantasie for the harmonica, a crop of 
adult harmonica virtuosi would spring 
up over-night. I wish some composer 
would try it. 

I think I shall suggest it to Stravinsky 
when he comes. 


* Bd +, 
Among the visitors to Ravinia this 
summer was Otto H. Kahn. I under- 


stand he has been there regularly every 
season for the last five years, which 
shows that his interest in opera is not 
confined to what goes on within the walls 
of the Metropolitan. 

At the same time, the Chicago Tribune 
reports Mr. Kahn as saying that if “we” 
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(meaning, L suppose, the Metropolitan 
Opera directorate, of which he is chair- 
man) could find a great American 
libretto and an equally great American 
operatic score, it would be seized upon 
for production with joy. 

Mr. Kahn did not believe, however, 
that the genius of Americans ran toward 
“grand opera with a big G.” Light 
opera, songs, symphonic pieces, were 
more in our line, he said. 

He mentioned Austria as a parallel 
cuse, Austria being one of the most 
musical countries in the world and pro- 
ductive of such composers as Johann 
Strauss of operatic fame. Austria is 
also the fatherland of men who gave 
much orchestral music and many songs 
to the world. But Austria, Mr. Kahn 
said, “never developed opera composers.” 

What about Mozart? 

And there’s still time for Ameri- 
can composers to do what Mr. Kahn feels 
they have not done yet. The country 
is young. Give our composers time. 
They have made a good start and they 
are going strong. 


* * * 


“The spirit of art is all important.” 

So speaks George Bernard Shaw, 
amplifying the statement with refer- 
ences to early performances in London 
of Wagner’s “Ring.” 

The best musicians obtainable in the 
United Kingdom were pressed into ser- 
vice for these performances. but the 
“Ring” did not catch on. Perhaps I 
should say it did not fit the public taste. 
Everybody, musicians and non-musicians 
alike, knew something was amiss. 

At last a German orchestra was called 
in to set matters right—to tidy things 
up, as it were. The players were not 
from a leading city, they were not par- 
ticularly skillful and their instruments 
were not nearly as good as the instru- 
ments used by members of the London 
orchestra. , 

“But the moment they began,” says 
G. B. S., “everybody knew that at last 
London was hearing the ‘Ring.’ The 
German musicians knew how to interpret 
the music.” 

* * + 


This reminds me of a tale I once heard 
from the lips of Antonio Scotti anent 
the difficulty of popularizing “Bohéme” 
at Covent Garden in the days when Puc- 
cini was chiefly an unknown quantity 
to the Britishers. 

“Bohéme” as “Bohéme” drew such slim 
audiences. Scotti related, that the man- 
agement hit vnon the expedient of hav- 
ing Nellie Melba sing the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia” after Mimi had fallen 
asleep and Rodolfo had sobbed his final 
sob over her limp body. 

It worked. 

Everyone knew the Mad Scene and 
everyone delighted to hear Melba’s voice 
vlay tag with the flute away up in dizzy 
leger lines. 

Then, gradually. persons who patiently 
sat through “Bohéme” for the sake of 
the supplementary Mad Scene began to 
like the newer music. 

It shows what can be done in the line 


of education with a little tact and 
perseverance. 

All the same, I’m glad that here in 
America we haven’t been obliged to bait 
our novelties in such fashion. 


cg * a 


To go back to Shaw for a moment 
(not back to Methuselah)—what G. B. 
was discussing was not opera but music 
in schools. The operatic reference was 
merely incidental. The whole argument 
was incorporated into an article by 
Alice Louise Reynolds in the Boston 
Journal of Education. 

As to the school question, Shaw said 
he would not worry over-much about 
having pupils crammed with scales or 
other technicalities, such as are commonly 
taught in British emporiums of learning, 
but would seek to “have a single motif 
from Mozart, Beethoven or some others 
of the great composers played ever and 
over on the piano until the children 
learned to love the music of the masters.” 


26 * * 


In his ambition to have one thing done 
thoroughly, G. B. S. can shake hands 
with Lynnwood Farnam, the extraordi- 
narily calm and collected but brilliant 
organist of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in New York. 

I hear that the organ Farnam hap- 
pened to be using was packed into such a 
small space that a thirty-two foot pedal 
stop was apparently out of the question. 
But the resourceful Lynnwood, who has 
never been stumped yet, found that one 
lone pipe of the required length could 
be squeezed in, and promptly had it done. 

The result is that one note can be 
played at this depth, and that Farnam 
reserves the aforesaid note to give added 
weight to massive chords at the end of 
a piece. 

I’ve heard of a prima donna keeping 
a high E Flat to polish off a cadenza 
with, but instrumentalists are usually 
less economical. 

* Kk * 

“Ma” Ferguson, Democratic nominee 
for the Governorship of Texas, declined 
to sit on the very distinguished jury ap- 
pointed by the New York Newspaper 
Woman’s Club to try the case of jazz. 
She was too busy “serving campaign 
speeches to people and pies to family,” 
she explained. 

She was not unsympathetic, but just 
awfully occupied with affairs at home. 
* * 1 
In her domesticity “Ma” Ferguson 
reminds me of Anna Fitziu who, accord- 
ing to the New York Evening Bulletin, 
is ready to give up her highly successful 
career as an opera and concert star for 
the réle of a devoted wife and mother. 
Miss Fitziu is prepared to sew and cook, 
the Bulletin assures us, provided she 
can do these things for the right man. 
But the idea of marriage minus ro- 
mance is not to be entertained for a 

moment. 

“Nothing but love will do,’ she avers. 
“T wouldn’t marry a John D. Rocke- 
feller or a Prince of Wales because they 
were Mr. Rockefeller or the Prince, but 


[Continued on page 8] 
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I would marry a man who digs in the 
street if I loved him.” 

She is already a needlewoman of skill 
and embroiders all her pillow cases and 
sheets. 

Buttons and socks should be compara- 
tively easy propositions to tackle after 


that. 
oK ok Ke 


"Way back in the ’seventies when 
people read novels by “The Duchess” 
and hid Ouida between the mattresses, 
it was the fashion for ladies to slap 
their maids. 

There is extant a tale of a New York 
society queen who did just this and was 
had up by the abagail for mayhem. The 
judge fined the lady (7?) ten simoleons, 
which she paid without comment. 

As the party left the court, the maid 
said: “Now, Madame, perhaps that will 
teach you to slap your servants!” 

“Yes, it will, you hussy!” said the 
lady (?) and socked her another well- 
placed one. Then she returned to the 


courtroom and laid another tenner on 
the judge’s desk. She afterward ad- 
mitted that she had never got so much 
satisfaction with so little expense. 

And now Frances Alda, soprano of the 
Metropolitan and wife of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, managing director thereof, is 
accused by her maid of despitefully en- 
treating her, of having choked her, torn 
her waist and thrown her across a trunk. 
A steward is alleged to have heard 
screams from the diva’s staterooms and, 
entering, to have seen her in the act of 
releasing the underling with the explana- 
tion that the aforesaid tire-woman “had 
been misbehaving.” 

Mme. Alda denies laying hand on the 
maid. 

Whatever the disagreement may have 
ended in, it is said to have begun over 
some bottles of liqueur which, it is al- 
leged, Mme. Alda claims that the maid 
wanted to smuggle in, which was, of 
course, quite out of the question. The 
screams resulted when the singer pro- 
tested and the maid insisted. 

Marie says she had only two or three 
small bottles and that she had divided 
them with the other maids, which is, 
however, quite beside the point, except 
as proof that our Marie has a good 
heart. 

Anyhow, the story proves one thing 


plainly. If all our prohibition officers 
were as energetic as Lady Alda we would 
soon witness the passing of this vile 
business of liquor-smuggling. 

Ask Marie if she doesn’t think so, too! 


ee 


You may like jazz or you may not, but 
you must admit that it has formed the 
habit of getting into the magazines. 

Percy Grainger is ideally qualified to 
speak upon this burning topic. He bows 
down before Bach, but loves discord. 
In fact, he told me once that the most 
absorbing music he had ever heard came 
to him through the medium of gramo- 
phone records of South Sea Islanders’ 
native music. It was dissonant, of 
course, indeed, indeed it was; but that 
was why Percy liked it. 

You know he takes these things seri- 
ously. He told me also, in the course 
of that same talk, that he had not in- 
tended to be funny when, in playing one 
of his piano pieces at a concert, he had 
picked up a small hammer and struck 
one of the bass strings. He was sur- 
prised, and a little hurt, I think, be- 
cause the audience laughed. He used 
the hammer instead of playing the note 
on the keyboard because he had found 
the string yielded a deeper tone this 
way. 


But what I started out to say was 
that Grainger, who recently gave an 
interview to the Etude on jazz, summed 
the situation up with remarkable suc- 
cinctness. 

“My chief impression of the best jazz,” 
he says, “is that it is near-perfect and 
delightful popular music and dance 
music. It is that and nothing more— 
and what more should it be?” 

Exactly. 

Why deprive jazz of its roughishness 
in the hope of making it over into a 
universal idiom through which we must 
listen to grandiose symphonies, tragic 
operas and sacred oratorios? 

I can picture jazz as becoming a little 
weary of all this notoriety. We keep 
the child up till all hours doing tricks 
for the company when it ought to be 
packed off to bed. 


“There is one glory of the moon, and 
another of the stars,” etc. 


Best let well enough alone, says your 


oa 





Chicago Musicians Return After Full Summer 
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ORGAO ES BE REE AE QE RE LE BERET RE 


Musicians from Chicago Are Returning from Their Holidays Spent in Pleasant Places. 1, Loyal Phillips Shawe, Baritone, and Director 
of Vocal Department at Northwestern University, with Mrs. Shawe, Roughing It in the Backwoods; 2, Helen Fouts Cahoon, Col- 
oratura Soprano. in Jenny Lind Costume at Her Summer Home at Ludington, Mich.; 3, Francesco Daddi, Tenor, Starting Out for 
a Spin in His Motor Car; 4, Frieda Stoll, Soprano, at La Crosse, Wis.; 5, Edna Richolson Sollitt, Left, Manager of Joseph 
Schwarz, Snapped at Lake Placid; 6, Mary Fabian, Gladys Swarthout and Rollin Pease in Performance of “Hansel and Gretel”; 


7, Jacques Goraon, with a Group of Musicians at Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Home in Hollywood, Cal. 


Altschuler. Mr. Cadman, David Posetzki and Mr. Gordon 


HICAGO, Sept. 13.—Chicago musi- 

cians are returning to town from 
vacations spent in various parts of the 
country, most of them having given little 
time to serious thought of next winter’s 
activities, though a few put in some work 
on the new season’s programs and others 


even busied themselves with recitals and 
concerts. 

Jacques Gordon spent a great part of 
the summer as concertmaster of the 
Ravinia Opera orchestra. He traveled 
West before the opening of the season, 
however, and took a breathing spell be- 
tween the end of the summer opera sea- 
son and the beginning of the fall term 
of the American Conservatory, where he 
teaches violin. 

Helen Fouts Cahoon, coloratura so- 
prano, spent her vacation at her sum- 
mer home, Epworth Heights, Ludington, 
Mich. Mrs. Cahoone gave five concerts 
during her vacation and taught a large 
class of singers. The community in 
which she worked is frequented by many 
Chicagoans. 

Francesco Daddi spent much of the 
summer at the Moraine Hotel in High- 
land Park, and was a frequent visitor at 


Ravinia, where his pupil, Margery Max- 
well, was often heard. 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, director of the 
voice department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and concert baritone, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in north- 
ern Minnesota. Mr. and Mrs. Shawe 
lived for several weeks in a log cabin, 
passing most of their day fishing. They 
were guided by a friend familiar with 
the country into a wild region where 
moose, deer and bear are still plentiful. 
Mr. Shawe comes back to music and the 
civilized world bent upon returning to 
the wilds next summer, unless his pro- 
fessional duties lead him to Europe. His 
engagements for the early part of the 
season will take him East. Among his 
October appearances will be two in Bos- 
ton and one in Wellesley. Returning to 
the Middle West he will give an Evans- 
ton recital in the first part of November. 
A Chicago appearance is also probable. 

Edna Richolson Sollitt spent a few 
weeks in Keene Valley, the Adirondacks, 
near Lake Placid. She was busy’ for 
much of her stay preparing her winter’s 
programs and getting ready for an ap- 
pearance at the University of Chicago, 
which cut short her stay in the East. 
She is managing Joseph Schwarz’s con- 


Left to Right, Modest 


Frieda Stoll has been spend- 
ing the summer in La Crosse, Wis. 
Mary Fabian and Gladys Swarthout 
were heard with Rollin Pease in a per- 
formance of “Hinsel and Gretel” in 
Chicago. 


cert tours. 





Percy Grainger to Tour Pacific Coast 


After opening his season in Portland, 
Ore., late in October, Percy Grainger, 
pianist and composer, will give concerts 
in Victoria, B. C.; Spokane, Corvallis, 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose, Fresno, Bakersfield, San 
Diego, Claremont, Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; El Paso, Tex., and Tulsa, 
Okla. Mr. Grainger will come East to 
give concerts in New York on Jan. 5 
and 27, and in Boston on Jan. 10 and 
18. In the course of the month he will 
give concerts in Burlington, Vt.; Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.; Greenfield, 
Mass.; Johnstown, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Hartford, Conn. 





Clarence Adler and New York String 
Quartet Play Brahms Quintet 
LAKE PLuacip, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Clar- 


ence Adler and the New York String 
Quartet recently gave a brilliant per- 


formance of the Brahms Piano Quintet 
at a concert at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, the sum- 
mer music colony founded here this year 
by Mr. Adler. The concert was given in 
the spacious barn, filled with church 
pews to accommodate the audience. The 
overflow audience sat on the lawn. The 
Quartet made a deep impression with its 
interpretation of the Haydn Quartet in 
D Major, but the outstanding feature of 
the program was the reading of the 
Brahms Piano Quintet. In this Mr. 
Adler’s artistry was prominent, yet 
never obtrusive, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing splendid balance between piano 
and strings. This concert marked the 
dedication of the auditorium which 
promises to be the scene of great musical 
activity next summer. Already a 
series of concerts is under contempla- 
tion, at which foremost chamber music 
organizations and prominent soloists 
will appear. Ka-ren-ni-o-ke is at the 
highest point in this vicinity and has a 
sweeping mountain view. 





Zanesville Club Begins Activities 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Sept. 15.—The 
Thursday Matinée Music Club under the 
new change of officers, opened its sea- 
son with a luncheon at which fifty were 
seated and Mrs. Charles Geis, president, 
presided. Mrs. Ray McHenry spoke on 
club life and responses were made by 
four out of five living presidents in the 
club history, Mrs. Pfister, Mrs. Paul, 
Miss Geis and Mrs. Lane. The club 
will sponsor three concerts during the 
season,—Margaret Matzenauer, John 
Charles Thomas and the Cleveland Sym- 
phony. ORA DELPHA LANE. 





Emil Telmanji Will Make Tour of Spain 


Emil Telmanji, violinist, has signed 
a contract with Sociedad Musical Daniel 
in Madrid for a tour of fifteen recitals 
in Spain, Portugal and the colonies, ex- 
tending from Oct. 10 to Nov. 15, accord- 
ing to word received from him. The en- 
gagements will include appearances in 
all the principal cities. Mr. Telmanji 
will be accompanied by Christian Chris- 
tiansen, a Danish pianist. There wil! 
be a number of orchestral appearances. 


Canton, Ohio, Musicians Wed 


CANTON, OHIO, Sept. 12.—Lawrenc: 
A. Cover, director of the Community 
Chorus, was married recently to Lola 
List, organist of the First Baptist 
Church and pianist for the chorus. Lu- 
cille D. Bonnot, organist of St. Joseph's 
Catholic Church, was married to Charles 
J. Murray of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
George W. Mader, pianist of the Valen- 
tine Theater, was married to Hilda L 
Koehler. RALPH L. MYERS. 


Mary Fabian to Sing Abroad and With 
Chicago Opera 


Mary Fabian is spending a holiday at 
her home in Birmingham, Ala., previous 
to opening her season in October. Sh‘ 
has been reengaged for soprano rdoles 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
but will aiso fulfill European engage- 
ments, sailing for abroad in November 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, who has been 
spending the summer in Michigan, wv 
begin his season in Evanston on Sept. 2°. 
He will sing in Kalamazoo on Oct. 1 and 


in Utica on Oct. 3. 
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. Artists Linger in Holiday Spots as Summer Ends 
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Photo No. 1 (Anna Fitziu) by Bain News Service 


LAST DAYS OF VACATION TIME FINDS ARTISTS HAPPY AND READY FOR WORK 





1, Anna Fitziu on the Bridle Paths of Central Park; 2, Mrs. Arthur Burgh, Geraldine Burgh, Daughter of the American Composer, Frederick Bristol and Marie Sundelius at Mme. 
Sundelius’ Camp at Harrison, Me.; 3, Grace Leslie, Contralto, on a Massachusetts’ Farm; 4, Elsa Alsen, Wagnerian Soprano, at Weigen in the Swiss Alps; 5, Wilfried Klamroth 
and His Master Class at Great Barrington, Mass.; 6, Fortune Gallo and Abby Morrison, Soprano, at Biltmore, Asheville, N. C.; 7, Mrs. Karl Feininger, Piano Teacher, at Her Summer 
School at Westport, Conn.; 8, Harold Morris, Pianist-Composer, and His Small Daughter, Susanne, at Bear Island, N. H.; 9, Ida Davenport, Soprano, at Sebago Lake, Me.; 10. 
ae Beck, Contralto, Sailing Up the Hudson; 11, William Simmons, Baritone, at Riverside, Conn.; 12, Emanuel Ondricek and His Young Pupil, Ruth Pierce Posselt, at 
Manomet, Mass. 


Za eaagN THE last days of the sum- thinking of packing to come home. to prolong their vacation with sports tine and rides on Riverside Drive, which 
enc Sy 4 mer artists still abroad and The teachers are disbanding their the metropolis permits. rs pony ance nearer home. Then, a 
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(Muvical Americar Open Forum } 


MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Unwelcome Visitors 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

One may prate glibly enough about 
fostering appreciation of art, but how 
often does the preaching surpass the 
practice! We approve of community 
choruses, indorse music weeks, go to free 
concerts, listen in on our friend’s radio 
and read all about the private lives of 
great artists; but when some especially 
sincere lover of music puts out his hand 
to take that which we so readily offer 
in theory, we send him empty away. 

Choir and congregation of a church 
near New York were disturbed last week 
by curious sounds emanating from their 
organ. Investigation disclosed a frog 
lodged somewhere within the precincts 
of a towering pipe. Once upon a time 


a fish sought haven, through a hydraulic 
motor, in an organ that speaks majes- 
tically to attendants in a Canadian 
temple. In each case the unwelcome 
visitor was cast out. 

These ejections were, without doubt, 
practical. But consider the inconveni- 
ence, not to say disappointment, of the 
enthusiasts thus driven forth. We can 
picture the frog as a leading bass in 
his own pond choir, and the fish must 
have known all about scales. What 
more natural than that they should seek 
to increase their musical education and 
improve their taste? 

But no. Fish, frogs and fowl are 
not numbered among eligible students. 
So, no matter how keen their desire for 
self-improvement, they cannot be ad- 
mitted to our institutions of learning. 
It seems a pity, though, to discourage 
any real music-lover. 

Roscoe WARD. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1924. 
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Perley Dunn Aldrich 


HE unusual _ resources 

and equipment of The 
Curtis Institute make it pos- 
sible to give every student 
adequate rhythmic training, 
ear training, and instruction 
in the fundamentals of aural 
and keyboard harmony or 


piano playing, together with 


moderate. 
study. 





John Grolle, Director 
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Normal Classes as Follows: 


Wash. 
Arnold School of Music. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College 
Texas. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
Portland, Ore. 


Shreveport, La. 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under the auspices of The Curtis Founda- 
tion, created by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


Mrs. Wood Stewart 
TEACH SINGING AT THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING RECEIVED 


Despite the unusual opportunities of this school, the tuition ts 
One free scholarship is offered in each branch of 
For full information, and catalogue concerning details 
and the various courses offered, address: 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


1720 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio.; 
Ave., 
a REED BARLOW, 48 George Street, New Bern, 
160 East 68th St., 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch 
Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 327 Herndon Ave., 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 





TOOT 








MME. CHARLES CAHIER 
Horatio Connell 


the study of diction, languages 
and concert repertoire. 


The courses in singing have 
been planned to give the stu- 
dent this: indispensable train- 
ing as well as a comprehensive 
cultural background... En- 
trance examinations will be 
held during the week of Sep- 
tember 22nd. 


Grace H. Spofford, Exec. Sec’y 
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Dunning System of Improved 
Meeting the Demands of the 20th Century Teacher, Musically and Financially 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 


GRIMLAND, Memphis, Tenn.; 
formation address 5839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas. 


IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1625 Tyler St., Amarillo, 


MRS. TRAVIS S. 
Fort Worth, 


Texas. 


MRS. 
Music, Dallas, Texas. 
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MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman Ave., Waco, Texas. 
JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, 


MANDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dunning School of Music, 
3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


O’More’s Teacher 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


On Page 30, of your issue of Sept. 6, 
you mentioned the names of various 
Huropean teachers with whom I have 
studied but you omitted the name of the 
teacher under whom I accomplished 
most, William Vilonat of New York. 
Now, in the interest of fairness, I ask 
you to print this letter, thereby giving 
proper credit to a great teacher and 
correcting any misapprehension as to 
who actually did the work for me. 

CoLIN O’MOorE. 

New York City, Sept. 7, 1924. 


oe 
Arthur Rubinstein in London 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Ever since I heard Arthur Rubin- 
stein’s London recital, I have been want- 
ing to talk to you about it, but my 
wanderings on the Continent afterward 
left little time for writing. 

The concert took place on a hot July 
night. 

The artist was greeted by a distin- 
guished group of. people who had been 
satiated with music of all descriptions 
and whose poor tired feet had traveled 
over miles of Wembly. 

Nevertheless their enthusiasm was 
uproarious and Myra Hess, Heifetz and 
Moiseiwitch (who sat together) were 
quite as appreciative as their less gifted 
neighbors. 

Mrs. Asquith could scarcely contain 
her joy and was the first to dash back 
at the close to give vent to it. 

It is said that young Arthur is a 
great favorite with the ladies and that 
he enjoys his popularity with the gentler 
sex, which I think shows extremely good 
taste. 

The chief excitement of the evening 
was over the three “Petroushka” move- 
ments arranged by Stravinsky himself. 
As you can imagine, this score boiled 
down for the piano becomes anything 
but a confidential piece. 

It was given in a superbly virile 
manner, but the high spot of the evening 
for me was the playing of the Schu- 
mann “Carneval.” 

Never have I heard it more beauti- 
fully done. Under the magic Rubin- 
stein fingers it became a new and fresh 
creation. One rarelv hears such Schu- 
mann playing from so brilliant a vir- 
tuoso. BIOLA ROSENHEIM. 

London, Aug. 23, 1924. 


Bad 


Two-Piano Jazz, Next! 


Dear Mephisto: 

I do not know who you are, but I’ve 
always wanted to tell you how greedily 
I consume your weekly offering of 
shrewd and humorous comment. When 
it does not “agree” with me I am still 
amused; when it does—and this is usual- 
ly the case—I am also amused. So 
there! 

You spoke this week of E. B. Hill’s 
delicious “jazz” study, which Lee Patti- 
son and I have played everywhere. But 
just wait until this season when we are 
playing with many of the orchestras 
another work by Hill—a thoroughly de- 
lightful “jazz” scherzo for two pianos 
and orchestra! He has exploited all the 
various jazz combinations to the limit, 
and has produced (we think) a signifi- 
cant work in that line. (It only takes 
six minutes to play it!) 

Then we are also playing another new 
work, a concerto for two pianos, wood- 


for in- 


Chicago. 


land, Ore. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Dallas, Texas. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 
MRS. STELLA SEYMOUR, 1219 Gardner St., San Antonio, 


Dallas Academy of 


Texas. 


Music Study se Beginners 


ae 


wind, brass and percussion, by Arthur 
Bliss. This gives promise of creating 
a real sensation. Who says that the 
“literature” for two pianos is scant and 
stupid? We play seven works with or- 
chestra: concertos by Mozart, J. S. Bach, 
P. E. Bach, Liszt (Concerto Pathétique) , 
Sowerby’s Ballade, Hill’s Scherzo, Bliss’ 
Concerto, and in addition, could play five 
different recital programs, using works 
of large and small dimensions. Each 
year we bring out at least a half dozen 
novelties, and at present, we have 
enough unlearned pieces on our shelves 
to last several years. 

Our season is filled. Since last June 
we have been able to accept no more 
engagements. We are not among those 
American artists who cry out “neg- 
lected,” for we invariably have more 
than enough to do. The competition 
with foreign artists does not exist for 
us. We are indeed fortunate. 

Once again let me tell you how keenly 
I look forward to your musical musings! 

Guy MAIER. 

Fall River, Mass., Sept. 2, 1924. 


Musical Ame rica s Guide 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE is a mine of 
information and is very artistic in ap- 
pearance. 











Mrs. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 
Dallas, Tex., July, 1924. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

MusIcAL AMERICA’S GUIDE proved an 
invaluable handbook of indispensable in- 
formation in the preliminary work of 
preparing our magazine—something 
without which we should have encoun- 
tered many troubles, difficulties and a 
great loss of time. 

A. A. ALLDRICK, Editor, 
“Musical Life and Arts” 
Winnipeg Can., July 24, 1924. 








Your GUIDE is a very comprehensive 
and most useful book which should be 
indispensable to the musician as well as 
anybody connected with the music busi- 
ness. I am glad to possess it. 

JULIUS A. JAHN, 

Director, Dallas Academy of Music. 

Dallas, Tex., July 31, 1924. 





History of New York Symphony 
Published 


George Engles, manager of the New 
York Symphony, has issued a thirty- 
page booklet containing an_ historical 


and biographical review of the organ- 
ization by C. E. Le Massena, publicity 
director. The thirteen chapters have 
the following captions: Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, Founding and Organization, 
Walter Damrosch, Policy and Manage- 
ment, Harry Harkness Flagler, Orches- 
tral Personnel, Opera and Oratorio, 
Tours and Festivals, Artist and Guest 
Conductors, Library and Programs, Edu- 
cational Work., Achievements, Flash- 
lights from the Press. 





Bruno Huhn Returns from California 
_Bruno_ Huhn, coach and_ teacher of 
singing, has returned from California to 
resume his vocal classes in his New York 
studics. 





The Flonzaley Quartet will play in 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl., on 
Dec. 1, and in Easton, Pa., on Feb. 5 
under the management of Earle Laros. 
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~~ MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
HARRIET BACON MAC DONALD, 825 Orchestra Bldgz., 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., Port- 


5011 Worth St., 


ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, 


Information and Bocklet Upon Request Okla. 
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Vienna Completes 
Festival Plans 
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IENNA, Sept. 3.—The Vienna Thea- 

ter and Music Festival which begins 
n Sept. 14 will be one of the most im- 
portant musical celebrations of the year, 
if present plans materialize. Rehearsals 
are fully under way and the complete 
program of the festival as originally 
announced will be carried out. Maria 
Jeritza will remain in Vienna to sing 


at the opera during the festival, and 
Feodor Chaliapin will make his first 
Viennese appearance in part of the pro- 
gram. 

Other concert activities of the festival 
not previously announced and not in- 
cluded in the official program are a 
Richard Strauss Lieber Abend, with Dr. 
Strauss at the piano and Franz Steiner 
as soloist; recitals by Moriz Rosenthal, 
pianist; Joseph Schwarz, baritone; Maria 
Ivogiin, soprano, and Vasa Prihoda, vio- 
linist. 

As a prelude to the festival was the 
celebration on Sept. 2 of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Anton Bruckner, 
when a memorial stone was laid at his 
Vienna home. The National Assembly 
rose in silent tribute to the composer 
when the President spoke of the celebra- 
tion during a session. 

Among the novelties planned for the 
Staatsoper here, is a production of Puc- 
cini’s latest opera, “Turandot,” which 
is announced for the second half of the 
season. The Viennese performance will 
not be the premiére of the work; that 
will take place earlier in the season, it 
is said, at an opera house not yet named. 
This seems to dispose of the rumor that 
the premiére would be at the Metro- 
politan, since it is not included in the 
répertoire for this year. Maria Jeritza 
and Lotte Lehmann are scheduled for 
the two principal parts. 





Opéra Comique May Change 
Management 


PARIS, Sept. 7.—The concession which 
Albert Carré and the Isola brothers 
hold as directors of the Opéra Comique 
expires next year and will probably not 
be renewed, according to the latest re- 


ports. The Council of Ministers has al- 
ready chosen their successors, M. Ricou, 
secretary of the Comédie Frangaise, and 
L. Masson, manager of the Trianon- 
Lyric, but it is not yet known whether 
they will be able to resume control. M. 
Masson has organized the Trianon on 
the plan of the Opéra Comique and, al- 
though it lacked the prestige of the State 
institution, it has gained an enviable 
reputation under his management for the 
presentation of novelties and the en- 
couragement of contemporary composers. 
The difficulties in taking over the Co- 
mique seem to be almost entirely finan- 
cial, as an enormous capital will be 
necessary to run the theater. 





Munich Operaphone to Be Installed 


MUNICH, Sept. 2.—Munich is the first 
of the German cities to definitely install 
telephone connections with the opera 
house. Beginning Oct. 1, the Munich 
telephone subscribers will be able to hear 
all performances at the Bavarian State 


Opera over the telephone. Later in the 
winter the service will be extended to 
Niirnberg and other neighboring cities. 
The other German opera houses are 
watching the working out of the new 
plan carefully and, if it is successful in 
Munich, it will be put into operation in 
Dresden, and perhaps in Berlin. 


Norfolk and Norwich Festivals to Be 
Revived After Thirteen Years 


LONDON, Sept. 4.—The centenary 

lebration of the triennial music fes- 
tivals of Norfolk and Norwich begin on 
Uct. 29 and continue through to Nov. 1. 
On the program are Verdi’s Requiem, 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” “Elijah,” 
Vaughan Williams’ “Sea” Symphony and 
Mass in D, the Brahms First Symphony 
and the César Franck, an Elgar piano 





Controversies Enliven Salzburg Conference 
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Bes 


Delegates to the Chamber Music Festival at Salzburg, of the International Society for Contemporary Music. 





Left to Right—Zoltan 


Kodaly, Hungary; Wilem Pijper, Holland; K. B. Jirak, Czechoslovakia; Alfredo Casella, Italy; Edward J. Dent, England, Chairman; 
R. P. Hammond, America; Doctor Stephane, Austria; Adolf Weissman, Germany; M. Draber, Switzerland; Henry Pruniéres, France, 


and Edwin Evans, England 


ALZBURG, Sept. 2.—In the confer- 

ence of delegates of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music there 
was bitter discussion of the selections 
of programs for the festival and intense 
rivalry between the national sections. 
There was at first a feeling that the 
American section had not taken part 


through lack of interest and a refusal 
to cooperate, but it was explained that 
the reorganization of the section had 
not left the committee sufficient time 
to participate. 

The principal questions at issue were 
proposals to limit the International Jury 
to a closer acceptance of the works pre- 
sented by the sections. Henry Pruniéres 
of La Revue Musicale, with the other 
French musicians, was annoyed at the 
way the French section had been treated 
by the jury, for out of twelve recom- 
mendations only two, one by Stravinsky 
and a group of songs by Auric, were 
chosen as_ proposed, other radical 
changes being made even to the substitu- 
tion of less important works by the same 
composer. 

At an informal conference Mr. 
Pruniéres met with R. P. Hammond, 


America; Dr. Adolf Weissman, Ger- 
many; Dr. Stephane, Austria, and Al- 
fredo Casella, Italy, and drew up a series 
of clauses relating to the action of the 
jury. These provided that the jury may 
only recommend one work from a nation, 
outside of those submitted by the sec- 
tions, and limited the number of works 
sent in to ten a section and five for the 
orchestral section at Prague. 

It suggested that two-thirds of the 
works proposed should be composed or 
published within the last five years—this 
to protect the society against the criti- 
cism of becoming too reactionary—and a 
small clause stating that if one of the 
works sent in by a local section should 
prove too difficult of performance, then 
only may the jury have discretionary 
powers to substitute another work of 
the same composer. There was also a 
clause stating that each section must 
specify the length of compositions sent 
in, on pain of having them removed from 
the program in case of grave error— 
this to cut down the length of programs. 


The question of representation on the — 


jury was another point of discussion at 
the conference. Edward J. Dent, chair- 
man. pointed out that each nation is not 
entitled to a representative on the jury 


because that would provide a completely 
unworkable committee of twenty. The 
clause reads: “‘There shall be a jury of 
seven, no two of whom shall be from the 
same nation.” This was changed at the 
recent conference, because even this num- 
ber was considered too large; and the 
jury for next year is composed of three 
members, Alfredo Casella, Egon Wellesz 
and André Caplet, with a list of substi- 
tutes, the substitute not to be of the 
same nationality as either of the two 
remaining members of the jury. 

The jury was selected by secrecy, 
balloting from a list of some twenty 
names. The only sections to oppose the 
reduction in the size of the jury were 
those from England and America. 

There was no attempt made, despite 
persistent propaganda on the part of 
Americans attending the festival, to get 
an American on the list of substitutes, 
although one, Louis Gruenberg, was 
nominated for the jury. This, the Ameri- 
can section explained, was because the 
jury meets in the last half of December 
when no conductor or critic could attend, 
and it would not pay to sacrifice the 
work of any worthwhile composer on 
the bare possibility of his being called 
on to act as a substitute. 





concerto and Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 
4 in C Minor. The festivals were begun 
in 1824 and continued until 1911. The 
1914 festival had to be abandoned and 
this celebration will be the first since 
the war. 


Mascagni Calls Berlin and Vienna 
Music Centers of World 


BERLIN, Sept. 3.—Pietro Mascagni, 
who arrived from Vienna recently to 


conduct performances of “Aida” and 
“Cavalleria,” acclaimed Berlin and 
Vienna as the music centers of the 
world. Wagner, he said, was the great- 
est of composers, and Mozart a saint. 
He would rather conduct “Tristan and 
Isolde” than any other opera in the 
world, he announced, but he disagreed 
with the Germans on the way it should 
be done, just as the Germans disagreed 
with him on the interpretation of the 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria.” 


Munich Stages “Ring” in Modernist 
Fashion 


MUNICH, Sept. 3.—Following up the 
futurist “Parsifal,” Munich has offered 


a production of the “Ring” in the true 
style of modern staging. Different stage 
levels were used to avoid monotony and 
to give the impression of the mountains. 
Scenes such as those of Valhalla and its 
destruction and the Rainbow and the 
drowning of Hagen were achieved by the 
throwing of lantérn slide projections on 
a blank cyclorama, an effect which has 
been carried out on the stage in such 
futurist productions as Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Emperor Jones” or Strindberg’s “Dream 
Play.” 

ROME, Sept. 3.—Alfredo Casella is 
working on a ballet based on a novel 
by Pirandello. It is called “La Giara” 
and will be given in the middle of No- 
vember in Paris by the Balléts Suédois. 





Berlin Philharmonic Lists Soloists 


and Conductors 


BERLIN, Sept. 2.—Bruno Walter will 
conduct the Berlin Philharmonic in a 
series of six concerts in addition to his 
work in Munich, London and New York 
next season. The soloists for these pro- 
grams include Josef Szigeti, who will 
give the first German performance of 
the new Prokofieff violin concerto, and 
Claire Dux, who will appear with the 
Philharmonic before leaving for Amer- 


ica. In the Beethoven Cycle under Georg 
Schneevoigt the soloists are Melanie 
Kurt, Artur Schnabel, Carl Flesch, 


Nicolai Orloff and others. 





TURIN, Sept. 3.—Arturo Toscanini is 
here to plan the production of “Nerone” 
at. the Théatre Royal. Six months’ work 
and a million and a half lire are needed; 
for the preparations. The city is willing 
to give half a million lire toward it. 
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San Carlo Grand Opera- Season 1924-5 


Fourteenth Annual Season of 
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San Carlo Grand Opera " 
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NEW YORK SEASON OF FOUR WEEKS TO OPEN | 
AT THE JOLSON THEATRE SEPTEMBER 22 7" 
Du 
the 
Celebrated Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe bai 
to be Added Feature of Engagement _ 
suc 
. k 
NEW STARS AND OLD FAVORITES wai 
- 
an 
Fourteenth Annual Wak. FORTUNE GALLO takes great pleasure in an- ple 
Season 4 nouncing the fourteenth annual season of the San Carlo e. 
Grand Opera Company, to open-in New York City on tien 
feats September 22 with a four weeks’ engagement at the es 
Jolson Theatre. Following the New York engagement, the San Nat 
Carlo Company will appear in Boston for two weeks at the Boston an 
Opera House, commencing Monday, November 3, and in Phila- Ger 
delphia for two weeks at the Metropolitan Opera House, commenc- ern 
ing Monday, November 17. = 
Pavley-Oukrainsky As an added feature for the coming season, Mr. Gallo has re- 
Ballet engaged the celebrated Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe, for years 
an important adjunct of the Chicago Opera and an outstanding 
success in its appearance with the San Carlo Company last season. 
This famous terpsichorean ensemble, with its colorful costumes, 
beautiful scenic and lighting effects and extensive repertoire, will 
supply all ballet features for the New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston engagements, at no advance in the ticket prices. 
San Carlo Artistic In addition to most of the old San Carlo favorites Mr. Gallo has 
Personnel engaged many new stars. <A partial list of the artistic personnel 


in alphabetical order includes Gladys Axman, Alberto Baccolini, 
Mario Basiola, Jorgen Bendix, Pietro de Biasi, Ada Bore, Natale Cervi, Sofia Charlebois, 
Francesco Curci, Philine Faleo, Aldo Franchetti, Charles Galagher, Felice de Gregorio, 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri, Giuseppe Interrante, Clara Jacobo, Max Kaplick, Mary Kent, 
Josephine Lucchese, Stella de Mette, Tamaki Miura, Abby Morrison, Demetrio Onofrei, 
Tina Paggi, Robert Ringling, Anne Roselle, Manuel Salazar, Bianca Saroya, Marie Shal- 
fed, Chester Tallman, Lodovico Tomarchio, Gaetano Tommasini, Yvonne Trava, Mario 


Valle. 








Immediately following the New York season the San Carlo Grand | 
Opera Company will enter upon its Coast to Coast tour of 35 con- 
secutive weeks, appearing in the leading theaters and auditoriums 
with an extensive repertoire of standard operas. 











FORTUNE GALLO, General Director 
1611-12 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company Uses and Endorses the Duo-Art Reproducing Piano 
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Glamor of East Influences Western Music 


Much So-Called Orientalism Is Spurious, but Modes, Ideas and Devices of Genuine 


Stamp Have Enriched the Products of Occidental Composers—Everest 
Climber Heare Strayinsky-Like bel in Tibet 
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6,\ T all regal functions in 
A Kabul there is played, 
PR with solemn ceremony, 





= 43) passes as the national 

anthem, listened to by 
the natives with profound respect, 
while Europeans who hear it chatter 
of its weirdly beautiful Oriental 
strains. Mr. Ralph Nevill has ex- 
plained its source. 

In the East, there are no genuine 
national anthems. Those which pass 
as such are of exotic origin. At the 
Durbar at Agra in 1907, in honor of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, when the 
bandmasters were bidden to play the 
Afghan National Anthem, they pro- 
tested that no one had ever heard of 
such a thing. 

Eventually the commander-in-chief 
was appealed to for instructions. “It 
does not matter two straws,” Kitchener 
replied, “for the Ameer does not know 
a note of music. Play something heavy, 
pompous and slow. That is sure to 
please him.” 

So two or three bars of a march from 
one of the older German operas, prac- 
tically unknown to the public, were 
chosen and played. They seemed suit- 
able and the march became the Afghan 
National Anthem! 

A great deal of what passes among 
us for Oriental is as spurious as the 
German march in the guise of an East- 
ern hymn. We are deceived by shams 
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as much as the Afghans, and so potent 
is psychological suggestion that we dis- 
cover the mysterious glamor and poign- 
ant beauty shot through with gloomy 
barbarity of the Orient in music made 
to order, after a diligent study of Boro- 
din and Moussorgsky and other com- 
posers. It is a cheap imitation of the 
authentic Orientalism which has en- 
tered, principally through the Russians, 
into Western music. The music to “Chu- 
Chin-Chow,” so speciously Oriental to the 
innumerable audiences, was like the 
counterfeit chinoiseries, which disgust 
the connoisseurs of the ceramic wares of 
the Middle Kingdom, a_ product of 
Western factories in which the super- 
ficial characteristics may be produced, 
but the essential inspiration is lacking, 
clever but insincere. 

The fact is, that truly Oriental fac- 
tors, modes, ideas and devices—what 
shall we call them?—have enriched much 
of the finest music of the Occident. The 
derivative composers have hastened to 
exploit the possibilities thus revealed 
and cater for the taste thus induced. 


A Clever Counterfeit 


But the pseudo-Oriental could not 
have come into being without the real. 
The drawing-room songs of the nine- 
teenth century, it has been truly said, 
would not have been what they were— 
gushing and flashily romantic and in- 
sufferably sentimental—if Beethoven 
had never written the “Moonlight,” the 
““Appassionata,” the “Adelaide.” He 
made romanticism, as distinguished from 
romance, and sentimentalism, as dis- 
tinguished from sentiment, possible in 
music; but he was not a romanticist or 
a sentimentalist. The counterfeit Ori- 
ental has been forged from a pattern 
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and manufactured to delude a demand, 
genuine and legitimate enough. 

Those possessing the slightest ac- 
quaintance with purely native Oriental 
music, know that it has been adapted, 
as well as adopted, in the West. That 
is inevitable. It is impossible to sing 
the songs of Zion in a strange land. 
Music, true music, is a living thing, a 
spiritual existence and activity which 
cannot be put down with ink on paper, 
carried to another clime, and there re- 
leased like a cinema film. 

Were we to build an exact copy of 
the Taj° Mahal at Blackpool or Coney 
Island, it might be an exact copy, but 
it would be a mere curious freak archi- 
tecturally and spiritually. Without the 
Moslem faith, the Indian scene, the In- 
dian people, all the myriad elements of 
its real life, it could not exist except 
as a vast and intricate arrangement of 
stones. 

Neither can we have Oriental music 
in its purity, native and _ unalloyed, 
without the glamor and squalor of the 
East, the gorgeous temples and the 
miserable hovels, the teeming millions 
and the mirage-haunted deserts, the 
shuddering mysteries of magic rites and 
the fascinating beauty of bizarre bios- 
soms. 


Work of the Russians 


The Oriental which has entered into 
Western music has been incorporated 
into its life, not a grotesque adorn- 
ment added or an ‘ingenious vagary 
of technic, but part of its very spirit, 
assimilated and not stuck on. This has 
been accomplished chiefly through the 
Russians, the Slavs. 

A member of the Everest Expedition 
has retated how the airs of Tibet, usu- 




















Eastern Rebab Player, a Type of Musician 
Responsible for the Preservation of Orien- 


tal Tunes Which Have Inspired Many 
Modern Composers 
ally in the pentatonic scale, constantly 


reminded him of the operas of Moussorg- 
sky, the ballets of Stravinsky, and espe- 
cially the “New World” Symphony and 
Slavonic Dances of Dvorak. 

The first air he heard on entering 
the country differed by only one note 
from the air on the bassoon in the first 
few bars of “Le Sacre du Printemps.” 
The music of Tibet has much in com- 
mon with the traditional airs of Russia, 
as we know them through the modern 
Russian composers. 

There were, of course, apart from the 
mere counterfeits, considered as Ori- 
ental music and disregarding their in- 
trinsic value, of Mozart and the operas 
of Grétry and others, hints and adum- 
brations of the genuinely Oriental be- 
fore the Russians. There were, for ex- 
ample, the Oriental melodies of Félicien 
David, whatever their own worth. He 
managed, during his residence in Tur- 
key, to capture something of the authen- 





[Continued on page 26] 
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LOS ANGELES 


L. E. BEHYMER 


705 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


NEW YORK STUDIOS REOPEN OCTOBER list | 
318 WEST 82nd STREET, 


ASSOCIATE TEACHER 
MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


SECRETARIES—MISS E. BLUNT and MISS EVA RICHMOND 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


“Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing”’ 
TEACHER OF WORLD FAMED ARTISTS AND TEACHERS IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 





COLOSSAL SUCCESS 


OF SECOND SEASON SUMMER VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., AND PORTLAND, OREGON 


SIXTY TEACHERS — ACTIVE MEMBERS OF 1924 MASTER CLASSES — EIGHTY ARTISTS AND STUDENTS 


FIFTY CITIES—EIGHTEEN STATES REPRESENTED 


RETURNING NEXT SUMMER SEASON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IDA G. SCOTT 


KOHLER and CHASE BLDG. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ASSISTANT TEACHERS 


MISS EUPHEMIA BLUNT 
MR. JOHN CLAIR MONTEITH 





PORTLAND 
OTTO WEDEMEYER 


MAEGLY-TICHNER BLDG. 


HARMONY TEACHER 
MR. VINCENT JONES 


———— 
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PHONE—8144 ENDICOTT 
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Available in America between January and 











April— Advance Dates Include 


Recital—Auspices St. Louis Piano Teachers’ Association, St. Louis 
Recital— Twilight Musicales . . . «© . . . Milwaukee 
Soloist —Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. . . . Cincinnati 


Chicago Symphony Gepisten § oeoeN Chicago 
(Bach Triple Concerto) 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra .  .  . SC. Ann Arbor 
(Bach Triple Concerto) 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra tug ee ee 


(Bach Triple Concerto) 


BACH PROGRAMS ; 
With Guy Maier and Lee Pattison and String Orchestra e 
New York and Boston i 
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Resiakete Close Marks 
End of First Operatic 
Year for Merle Alcock 
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Merle Alcock, Contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan, and Her Husband. Bechtel Alcock, 
Tenor 


The close of the Ravinia opera season 
marked the end of Merle Alcock’s first 
year in opera, a year begun at the Metro- 
politan. 

Returning to New York from Chicago, 
Miss Alcock speaks with enthusiasm of 
Ravinia productions. 

“Ravinia is an ideal place for summer 
opera,” she says, “and is a delightful 
spot in which to spend a vacation. Far 
from feeling tired from my season there, 
I have come home refreshed, and the 
experience has been invaluable to me. 
As the conductors and most of the 
singers were from the Metropolitan, I 
was among friends, which made cir- 
cumstances particularly happy for me.” 

Miss Alcock appeared as Lola in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ Maddelena in 
“Rigoletto,” Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” 
Suzuki in “Butterfly” and in other im- 
portant contralto réles. She also sang 
four times at Ravinia concerts. 

The above picture of Miss Alcock and 
her husband, Bechtel Alcock, was taken 
at Ravinia. 





ISA KREMER DEFENDS JAZZ 


Singer Finds This Music Drives Away 
Depression 


“Want a little tonic for the blues? 
Take a dose of jazz, but the size of the 
dose for the aesthetically inclined should 
not exceed one hour.” 

This is what Isa Kremer says. She 
adds: 

“American jazz is good for the soul! 
I recommend it to anyone suffering from 
melancholy. I get pleasure out of it 
myself, but only for an hour. After that 
it gets on my nerves. 

“When I was in Europe I found that 
people over there, in order to forget 
their discomfort, had taken to jazz. Jazz 
singers were the rage wherever I went. 
The craze has run through all classes— 
it is jazz from morning till night. Jazz 
amounts to a drug, but it is not harmful 
unless taken in large doses.” 








Allen McQuhae Returns from Abroad 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, was announced 
to arrive in America on Sept. 13 on the 
Cedric from Ireland, where he spent 
several weeks’ holiday after his work in 
Italy this summer. Mr. McQuhae 
coached under Lombardi, the teacher of 
Edward Johnson and Enrico Caruso, 
and appeared in opera under his direc- 
tion. Mr. McQuhae also gave concerts 
in Dublin, London, Paris and Rome. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. McQuhae 
and his little son Allen. 





Marion Telva Booked for Western Tour 


Marion Telva, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was scheduled to arrive 
in New York on Sept. 13 on the France, 
after three months in Europe devoted to 
‘oncert and operatic work. Miss Telva 
gave concerts in Paris and Berlin and 
appeared in opera in Stuttgart. She 
will begin an extensive concert tour early 
in October, returning to sing again at 
the Metropolitan. 





Parish Williams to Give New York 
Recital 

Parish Williams, baritone, will give 

lis first New York recital of the season 

n Aeolian Hall on Oct. 16. He will 


then go on a concert tour, giving recitals 
in Boston, Chicago and in many cities 
through the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast. 


TECHNIC MUST PRECEDE 
EXPRESSION IN DANCING 








Thamar Karsavina -Explains Need of 
Gaining Complete Control Over 
Body 


Technic is of the highest importance 
in the art of dancing, according to 
Thamar Karsavina, the Russian dancer 


who is coming to America late in Oc- 
tober. 

“That a well-developed technic is abso- 
lutely indispensable to a dancer has 
always seemed to me a maxim so obvious 
that I would never have thought of 
proving or defending it if I did not often 
meet with a prevalent opinion that the 
main essence or quality of dancing is 
expression—or the manifestation of one’s 
‘soul’—while technic is a secondary ques- 
tion, something perhaps even on the 
verge of bad taste and acrobatics,” she 
says. 

“This attitude of contempt toward 
technic shows a complete misinterpreta- 
tion of the essence of dancing. For to 
be expressive in art one must first of 
all have complete control and mastery 
of one’s means. The dancer’s body is 
his means, and there results the necessity 
of making this body an obedient instru- 
ment, refined, unweary, mobile, light, 
overcoming as far as possible all laws 
of gravity. 

“Somebody may remark: ‘Yes, but all 
that simply means being able to dance, 
and that is a long way from acrobatics!’ 
But I think it is not quite so. Dancing 
must always verge on the wonderful 
and miraculous, must always abandon 
the sphere limited to the ordinary phys- 
ical faculties of a human being. 

“What a great inspiration was given 
to him who first invented the art of 
dancing on the tips of our toes! For 
thus was drawn a dividing line between 
the everyday and the wonderful, be- 
tween what is accessible to all and that 
which is given only to the chosen.”’ 


SINGER IS ALSO LAWYER 


Maria Kurenko Was Ambitious to Aid 
Oppressed Russians 








It was not as a singer, but as a lawyer 
that Maria Kurenko first hoped to make 
her mark in the world. 

Filled with sympathy for the op- 
pressed people of her native Russia who, 
under the monarchist regime, were un- 
able to defend themselves in court, Miss 
Kurenko entered the law department of 
the University of Moscow at the same 
time that she was studying singing at the 
Moscow Conservatory. She graduated 
from both institutions almost simultane- 
ously. 

Her aim had been to specialize in 
criminal law for the benefit of the lower 
classes, but the development of her voice, 
a soprano, filled her friends with eager- 
ness that she should abandon a legal 
for a musical career. Under the advice 
of her teacher, Mazetti, Miss Kurenko 
made her operatic début in Kharkoff six 
years ago, soon after appearing at the 
Opera in Moscow. 

Recent appearances have been at Riga, 
Helsingfors and other cities along the 
Baltic shore. Her début in Paris took 
place last spring. 





Jascha Heifetz Plans Novel Programs 


Novel music by Milhaud, Clerambault, 
Fairchild, Ravel, Lili Boulanger and De- 
bussy will be included by Jascha Heifetz 
in his violin programs this coming sea- 
son. These numbers were acquired by 
Mr. Heifetz on his trip to Europe this 
summer. 





Eduard Zathurezky Is Engaged for Con- 
certs in America 


Eduard Zathurezky, a young Czech 
violinist, will make his American début 
in January. Last January he played 
in Florence, Italy, and gave five concerts 
in Bologna. Success also was his when 
he played in Geneva and in Vienna. 


Edward Johnson Will Tour Canada 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who has been spending 
the summer in Florence, Italy, is an- 
nounced to sail for Montreal, Can., on 
Sept. 13 on the Empress of Scotland. 
He is accompanied by his daughter. Mr. 
Johnson will make a tour of Canada 
before the Metropolitan season begins. 





WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninof,, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert W ither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pable 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


a 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 
INEZ BARBOUR 














Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN MeQUHAE 
Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists : 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
DAI BUELL 


Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 


ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 
—. FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 


Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Woilfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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PRESTIGE! © 


The 





ALL ISSUE ¢ 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


--ened Siler ALE 


Provides an emphatic medium for the more rapid acquirement of that potent 


attribute, Prestige. 


The audience before which the FALL ISSUE OF MUSICAL AMERICA appears, 
views with great favor those of musical repute who are included in its advertising 
pages. ‘Those, whether artists, teachers or managers, who are not represented in its 
advertising columns are missing an opportunity of acquiring what is conceded to be 


an ideal advertising representation. 


IS YOURS A LOCAL REPUTATION? 


If your musical activities have been confined to local undertakings, begin now to 
strike out, to grow greater in music. Expand and gather the fruits of music’s constantly 


multiplying opportunities. An advertisement in the FALL ISSUE OF MUSICAL AMERICA 


will forcibly bring you to the attention of the musical world outside: Let it be the initial step 


in your campaign to broaden yourself musically. 











The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for 1924 WILL 
BE PUBLISHED 


OCTOBER 18 


The ADVERTISING RATES 


. pee... 6% $330.00 1/6 page......$60.00 
S/% pees... s:i 240.00 1/8 page...... 45.00 
% page...... 180.00 1/10 page...... 36.00 
te. Serer 120.00 1/12 page...... 30.00 
4 page...... 90.00 1/16 page...... 22.50 


A page contains 56 inches of space. 
SPACE ON READING PAGES (with other 


advertising), 25% additional. 
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OR EVERY MEMBER IN THE PROFES- 
SION OF MUSIC. 

For the Concert Artist. 

For the Operatic Artist. 














For the Teacher in the Large City. 
For the Teacher in the Small Town. 
For the College and Conservatory. 


For Music Publishers. 
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For the Local Manager Throughout the Countrv. 
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Louis Persinger Discovers a Violin 
Prodigy in San Francisco Youngster 


ANMUUAAALULULILOGU MAELO AAU ODAT CANTEEN AEE 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 13.— 

Since the time of Mozart, the youth- 
ful prodigy has held a conspicuous place 
on the world’s musical stage, and poor 
has been the community which could not 
boast a prodigy or two. Not to be en- 
tirely outdone by the more prolific Euro- 
pean centers, now comes San Francisco 
with a new prodigy on her own account, 
in the person of Jehudi Menuhin, seven- 
year-old violinist, who studies his instru- 
ment with Louis Persinger, assistant 
conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. 

How Mr. Persinger contrives to teach 
in addition to fulfilling the exacting 
duties of soloist, concertmaster under 
Alfred Hertz, and musical director of 
the San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society, is something of a mystery, but 
it is to his pedagogical activities that he 
owes the discovery of little Jehudi, who 
first came to him some fourteen months 
ago for instruction. 

Since that time the embryonic vir- 
tuoso has appeared as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony on two occa- 
sions, playing before audiences of ap- 
proximately 10,000 with remarkable suc- 
cess. He has, moreover, won the com- 
mendation of no less a personality than 
Efrem Zimbalist. The interesting facts 
about Jehudi are best told in the words 
of Louis Persinger, whose enthusiasm 
over his “find” is expansive. 

“Jehudi Menuhin’s parents were both 
born in Russia, in what is now the 
Ukraine, and are Jewish. They were 
brought up in Palestine—in Jerusalem. 
Both are extremely intelligent, cultured 
and sensible about the extraordinary 
gifts of their boy. Jehudi was born in 
New York, and his two little sisters, a 
year and a half and three years old, 
were born in San Francisco. The older 
sister cries constantly to be allowed to 
study the ’cello, but of course she is too 
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Jehudi Menuhin, Seven-Year-Old Violinist. 
Who Has Played Twice with the San 
Francisco Symphony 


small as yet to begin such a large noise- 
maker! The entire family attends quar- 
tet concerts, symphony concerts, and re- 
citals of various visiting artists. 

“Jehudi’s school work is all done at 
home—his mother and father helping. 
His work is so advanced that he is ready 
to enter the seventh grade in school, but 
his parents prefer to attend to his edu- 
cation personally. 

“Up to now he has never practised 
his violin more than an hour and a half 
a day, but there have, nevertheless, been 


times when he has memorized a whole 
concerto—as, for instance, the seven- 
teenth one of Rode—from Wednesday to 
Saturday. He has been studying for 
a little over two years; the past four- 
teen months with me, taking two lessons 
weekly. He still uses a small violin, of 
course, but the amount of tone he gets 
out of it is surprissing! 

“He has studied such works as the 
seventh, Concerto of de Beriot; the sec- 
ond of Spohr, the Military Concerto of 
Lipiniski; the fourth of Vieuxtemps, etc., 
playing them all with an extraordinary 
technical facility, unusual musical un- 
derstanding and genuine temperament. 
He seems absolutely fitted to the career 
of a virtuoso. Things that are spoken 
of once are never forgotten, and his 
taste for the beautiful way of doing 
things is remarkable in one so young. 

“Zimbalist came to the studio the last 
time he was out here and heard him play 
a couple of concertos. He was quite 
amazed by the boy’s brilliancy and said 
that he had never encountered a young- 
ster anywhere who showed such promise. 
He said he had everything necessary to 
become one of the great ones, and the 
nearest approach to anything of the sort 
he could remember was Heifetz when he 
heard him at nine years of age. 

“His appearances with the San Fran- 
cisco symphony were sensational and 
brought offers of engagements in Los 
Angeles, Fresno and Sacramento among 
other places, but all have been refused, 
as his parents take the sensible view 
that he must develop gradually and not 
overdo it at present. He will probably 
play a couple of times this winter, again 
in conjunction with the Symphony, and 
I intend to present him in a recital of 
his own. 

“The best thing about the youngster 
is that he is totally unspoiled, has a 
wonderful sense of humor, and does not 
over-rate his own importance in the 
world.” CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 








Contracts have just been signed for 
an appearance in Amsterdam, N. Y., 
by Florence Easton, soprano, on Feb, 4. 
It will be her first concert appearance 
after the termination of her Metro- 
politan Opera season on Feb. 3. 





Helen Stanley, soprano, was engaged 
recently to sing in Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., on Jan. 22. 


BOSTONIANS DELIGHT 
IN *‘*MIKADO’’ AGAIN 


Famous Savoy Opera Opens 
Series Which Will In- 
clude “Pinafore” 

By Harry Levine 

Boston, Sept. 15.—The De Wolf Hop- 
per Comic Opera Company opened a 
special season of elaborate weekly re- 
vivals of light operas by Gilbert and 
Sullivan and others, at the Boston Opera 
House on Saturday evening, Sept. 13, 
with a brilliant performance of “The 
Mikado.” Mr. Hopper received a hearty 
welcome from the audience that filled 
the auditorium, and after the first act 





responded with a curtain speech in 
which he thanked his Boston  well- 
wishers. 


He gave an exceedingly humorous per- 


formance of the réle of Ko-Ko. The 
supporting cast was an admirable one. 
Herbert Waterous and Henry Kelly, 
formerly with the Boston Society of 
Singers at the Arlington Theater, gave 
capable account of themselves in the 
parts of Pooh-Bah and Pish-Tush, re- 
spectively. Forrest Huff, as Nanki-Poo, 
and Arthur Cunningham, as the Mikado, 
sustained the excellence of the perform- 
ance. Ethel Walker, as Yum Yum, and 
Bernece Mersohn as Katisha, disclosed 
agreeable voices and histrionic skill. 
Ethel Clark as Pitti-Sing, and Annette 
Hawley as Peep-Bo, completed the cast. 

The chorus sang well and the staging 
and lighting came in for applause. The 
performance was conducted with musi- 
cianly taste and skill by Max Fichandler, 
well remembered for his able work with 
the Boston Society of Singers. 

Succeeding operas by the De Wolf 
Hopper Company as announced are 
“Robin Hood,” “The Chocolate Soldier,” 
“Pinafore,” and “Wang.” 





When Bruce Simonds, pianist, appears 
this season at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, it will be his third engagement 
there in as many years. 
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Nhe (\lebeland [nstitute 


of (Pusir 


A Modern Laboratory School 


Announces the opening of classes for its fifth season | 


| NDER the direction of ERNEST BLOCH, world famous com- | 
| poser and pedagogue, all branches of music are taught with spe- | 
cial emphasis on elementary work for beginners. 


| @ Two new courses added this year are Piano Pedagogy and Dal- 
croze Eurythmics. 
@ The faculty for piano, voice, strings and theory and composition is 


particularly strong and includes such artists as Beryl Rubinstein, 
Nathan Fryer, John Peirce, Andre de Ribaupierre, Victor de Gomez 


and Roger Sessions 


| @ Mr. Bloch himself supervises all instrumental and theory classes 
| and conducts the school orchestra and chorus. 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Assistant Director 























2827 Euclid Avenue | 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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OREGON DAILY JOURNAT. 
Book Gives 
Facts About 
Music Art 


COMPACT work of tremendous 

magnitude and importance is the 
Guide published annually by Musical 
America of New York, the latest edi- 
tion of which was received here last 
week. It is a remarkable digest of the 
musical resources of the United States 
and Canada containing Information in. 
valuable to everyone tntererted in any 
way In the continent's musical activ- 
ite. The book contains not only 
«eneral Ipformation’ hearing on the 
population, of com ities as low as 
2000 but also gives a list of transpor- 
tation routes, principal hotels, news- 
papers, concert managers, theatres and 
auditoriums, muste dealers, choral eo- 
cleties, orchestras and operatic <or- 
anizations in short, everything in the 
muéie line, A list of artists. local and 
‘of more than loca! importnce, avali- 
able for concert engagements ie also 
appended, the list containing many 
bundreds.of names Of groat value to 
the profestion are Articles on variove 
phases of music, education and tnfor- 


FREE PRESS EVENING 

BULLETIN, WINNIPEG 
musica wmerica- 

Sends 1924 Guide 

‘Five gages are allotted to Canada 

in Musfeal America's Guide for 1924 

which has just come to hand. Mon- 


‘weal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Vancouver, 
“Victoria and Ottawa furnish bulky 





agraphs of information one 
tke uineveon cities catalogued, In the 
front of the book are a few ‘potunes 





THE SAINT PAUL 
PIONEER PRESS. 


1924 GUIDE COMPILED. 


Supplement to Musical America 
Off Press. 

Musical America’s 1934 Guide, just 
off the press, further describes it- 
self as “A digest of the musical re- 
sources of the United States and 
Canada.” 

Compiled by the late John C. 


Freand, its table of contents is, 


a strong recommendation for the 
purpose it is supposed to serve in 
Matters of statistics, names and 
general information. 

Fejjowing are department desig- 
nations: Léading National Musical 
Organizations, Musical Educatiwn. in 
America, How to Develop Your City 
Musically. Business Methods in the 
Music Studio, Hints for Pruspeetive 
Concert Artists, Making a Concer 
Debut in Mew York, Musical Man- 
agers and How They Operate, -um. 
mer Music Study in the United St2* 4, 
Listing of American Cities, ~dsting 
of Canadian Cities, Artists Avvila{ 
bie for Professional Engagements 
Some Representative Music Teac 
ers, Schools of Music and Theli, 
Directors, Orchestras and Their 
Conduators, Music Conventions jy 
624, Festivals and. Music Wecks, 
and National Music Week. 
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SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


MUSIC GUIDE 
HAS VALUE 


If you want to know what is be- 
ing done in music in America and 
who does it, consult the “Musical 
Amaricn” Guide for 1924, which ms 
just beer issved from the pres. It 
is & practical compendium and its 
closely arrayed squadron of facts 
gives @ better idea of the number 
and variety of musical enterprises 
in the United States than any other 
work before the nublic. 

Take San Francisco, for example 
Here are the names of the principal 
halls and their seating capacity 
The newspapers are enumerated 
and the names of the critics. There 
6 a list of local managera, with 
their addresses, algo a list of 
“Others Who Engage Artists.” The 
mausic clubs, the musical societies, 
the leading music dealers are set 
down, also the principal hotels, the 
railway and steamship lines 

Similar information is given of 
all the principal cities of California 
and the other States of the Union. , 
it is a vaiumble -eotapiication 


THE DALLAS: NEWS 
MUSICAL AMERICA GUIDE 


Containing an extremely com- 
piete digest of the musical re- 
sources of the, United States and 
Canada, Musical America’s Guide 
fo? 1924 show: that musical appre- 
ciation is continuing its healthy 
growth. The list of music feati- 
vals arid the nurpber of cities ob- 
serving National Musle Week make 
@m extremely good showing. 





KANSAS CITY Kg 


The 1924 “Mustcalf 
Guide” compiled by J 
editog of- Musical An The 
Music Trades, bas n able in- 
formation and many tical sug- 
gestions for. artists, chers, young 
musicians and the pic loving pub- 
lice, 

Under “Mu&ical Education in 
America—Points on Choosing 4 
Teacher” is the follc wing 

no — in i life eee pn 

pupil more crit tWan the firet few 
geste te mitten, and the wise F- 
w particular care to select 

the best possible teacher. The old fal- 
lacy that anv teacher will do at the be- 
inning is still too previlent. The whole 
Geum musical education is citanging 
‘ne. day when. training the fingers to 


nd, 














7. Pe ° 
imaginatio@® and ordative Instinct, poten- 


for, the pupil, in a years, will be ft 
& position to choose teachers and studies 
for __fuenaole with h.. degree of assur- 

The following organizations are’ 
listed ag being ready to help in or- 
ganization work to’develop commt- 
nities and cities musically: The Da- 
tlonal. Federation df Music Clubs 
thro the extension djyision under the 
director, Mra, Oscar E. Hundley, 2811 
Niasunrd avenwe, Birmingham, Ala.; 
National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, director, C. M. Tra- 
maine, 105 West Fertietb street, New 
York, and the Bateau of Comerunity 
Service, Ime, .315 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Young attists who are contem- 
plating entering the concert field 
are advised to . ase -themielves: 
“What special gifts dq“ i- possess 
which will make my singing or may: 
ing distinctive in..a field “in Which 
competition is exceedingly keen?” 

The necessary prefiminary ar- 
rangements. including the cost of « 
concert debut in New York, deemed 
so esséntial for mssured success by 
practically ajl artists is algo xiven. 


» 


You will be Amazed 


at the wide range of the 
valuable musical infor- 
mation contained in this 
314-page, pocket-size 
book of reference. 
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HONOLULU 
STAR-BULLETIN. 


Musical Digest 

The 1924 edition of Musical 
America’s Guide is out, and copies 
have arrivedtin Honolulu. It con- 
tains a directory of more than 1600 
musicians and more than 1000 
teachers; information regarding 
schools of music, musical societies, 
orchestras, hotel and auditorium ac- 

commoda and other valuable 
tmformation for musicians, teachers 


PROVIDENCE 


Musical, conditions io Am 
in detail 


Ls 1376 ch 


THE EVENING TRIBUNE 


orth fm the new Musici] Amert , 
ca’s Guide for 1924 which has just bees’ 
issued. Bimilar in. form to fotmer edi- 
tions, this year’s Guide contains iInforma- 


HE HARTFORD 
DAILY COURANT 


‘The “Musical America’s 
for 1924.5as bern recewed. It ir of 
magazine size, numbering over 300 
pases and contains a: digest of the 
musical resources of the United 
States and Canada. It lists Ameri- 
cananéd Canadian cities, including 
population, railroads, the prircipal 
ho‘els. newspapers ind their musi- 


cal critics, auditcriums, local mana-" 


gers, clubs and choral societies aod 
leading music dealere. In addition 
to this far-reaching information, is 
furnished erlightenment on the lead- 
ing national) musical organizations, 
mpusicafeducation in America, points 
on choosing a teacher, business 
methods in the music studio, hints 
for prospective concert artists mak- 
ing a debut in New York, managers 
and how they operate, summer music 
study™~ in the United States, artists 

liaBle for professional engage- 





ton about 1) 
focated 

weeks, 784 cities and towns, 2500 
Indoor auditoriums, 


club officers, 








organizations and thelr officers. 






Choosing a T 
im the Music 
Debut in N 
tive Conc 

and Hg 











“Hints for Prospec* 





















Operate,” and 
the United States 
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The Cost to You Is $2 











A copy may be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you. Sold by better 
music dealers or sent post-paid. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dept. 100 501 Fifth Ave., New York 














1682 
im 56 cities, 300 national music 


1500 newspapers, 800 music. editors, 3000. 
100° outdoor audi- 
tortums, 3000 managers, 8500 clubs, 3750 
1260 choral societies, 3000 
music dealers, 735 schools. of music and 
shetr directors Sal orchestras an‘ their 

Is and 14 national 


It also contains a sertes of articles: 
“How to Devetop Your City Musically,’ 
“Musical Education in America. Points on 

“Business Methods 
‘Making a Concert 


brk 
ists,” “‘Musical Managers 
“Summer, 





ments, representative schools and 
teachers, orchestras and their con~- 
ductors. music: conventions in 1924,’ 


BUFFALO NEWS’ 


Musical Amenca’s Guide « 
Masical America’s Guide for 1924 
Just been published,. and this! 
‘alyable book in its completeness and 
uracy commends itself to all in- 
terested in the musical activities~ of 


the country. It is a digest of the 
musical resources of United States 
and Canada. 


The loformative details include lists 
of artists, organizations and man- 
agers, articles on musical cducation 

the teaching, preféssion, while 
pease pate is devoted also to accounts of 
vu 


is festivals, conventions, National ' 


Music wrt and summer courses 


Guide” 
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DAILY NEWS, 
ENSBORO, N. C., 


Such ons may seem a curi- 
ous reactid follow the reading 
of a commer directory. But this 
directory is Musical America’s 
Guide for 1924, which is just out. 
It marks the spread of organized 
interest in music in this country, 
and its size is impressive. It ree 
veals that there is not a state in 
the union in which institutions for 
the propagation of musical educa- 
tion are not being established and 
strengthened with surprising speed. 
The foundations are being laid for 
@ great American music in the fu-) 
ture. We-may be decades neare? 
to it than we think. 















OUSTON CHRONICLE 


Sunday, June 15, 1924 
Musacal America s 
Guide Is Off Press 


Musical Ametica’s Guide for 1924 
is off the prean, one of the most com- 
plete the company has ever tprned 
out. It is a digest of the mitsical 
resources of the United States and 
Canada, and -has been compiled an- 
neally for several Seasons by John C. 
Freund, editor of Musical America 
and of the Music Trades. 

Mr. Freund's parsing recently has 
set the musical world wondering wic 
will take up the important work te 
has laid down. At any raté, artists 
throughout the country will prize; 
this year's “Guide” as one of the fi- 
al works completed under his di- 4 
ection. 








THE ROANOKE TIMES, 


New Music Guide 
Highly Valuable 


Each year the Musical America 
Company publishes 8 guide for the 
information of every interest in 
music and the 1924 issue, just cir- 
culated, iswone of substantia content 
And dress. Described as “a digest of 
the musical resources of the United 
States and nada it is actually 
more than that. because jt senres’> 
a certain inepirational value that 
comes normally with .. desire to 
keep abreast of the tim 

Ris year's Guide is substantially 
bound, for frequent thumbing. has 
data indiagpensable to the -profes- 
sional musician, especially coneets 
artists and orchestral performers _s 
covers practically every field 
touches the commercial _sisment t 
spreading musical cultur 

Fo e debutante singer or Inetru- 
mentalist there is expert advice on 
ways and means of getting an ap- 
pearance; for the student there is 
suggestion or Gata as toe courses and 
schools; for the concert manager, a 
list of performers, and-every city 
making gg musically is 
listed. as to sical’ organizations, 

llable halts, “and such other de- 
tails as are of value 

e r is carefully ana con- 

veniently arranged for quick and ef- 
fectual reference and in s«eneral 
make-up and cortent promises te 
prove one of the most popular of 
similar issues. 


TAME WASHINGTO: PIMES 


The Susie. Departmerd is In re 
ceipt of a pwr ot Muyical Americt’s 
Guide for’ 1984. - This veairgs culte 
= by far the mcst comprehensive 

ny yet publisned by the enter 
nA ig musical newspaper, It con- 
tains buncdreds of helpful hints te 
students, artists, end conogrt man 
agers, and should be inciuded , th’ 
the library of every musician. 
*. 
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When Wagner Made Pot-Pourris of Halévy’s Opera Airs 


Scheduled Revival of “‘La Juive’” Recalls France of the ‘Forties, When the Bayreuth Genius Was Starving and 


the Parisian Was King of Opera and Café Concerts—Halévy, a Prolific Composer, Showed Precocity 
as Child and Won Prix de Rome at Age of Twenty 


i UHOUUTROLUAOESEAAOOO ATAU UAEU USHER OUUOOOUUULOQUEUUAUOAOUUUELUGASOUOUUEOROLLUUOUUAGAROUUUOOEOLUQUEOOUUQOUEOUOUOUOEODUULUOUATOELUUAEOUUUOEOLAUEDUOOOEROUOVEERULUEOUULAOUDOOQEQEEOUUTAROUUOEOEDEUEVEOULHEEUUVEEEUUHNOEUOEEOOUOOReMEeennnuT44eNeRRUGTORUHOOIUOUOUUUUEOUUUOUUENEEUUGOOOEENEONY 


By D. C. PARKER 


UROPEAN newspapers 
have been calling to 
mind that the present 
year marks the hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Hal- 

évy’s birth. Needless to say, Halévy 

played a very conspicuous part in the 
history of French dramatic art during 
three decades of the nineteenth cen- 

















tury. From 1827, when he succeeded 


in obtaining a hearing in one of the 
Parisian theaters, to 1858, he added 
generously to the operatic répertoire, 
and it may quite safely be asserted 
that no comprehensive study of 
French music during the period in 
question could afford to neglect his 
very considerable output. 

He was born in Paris on May 27, 1799. 
At the age of ten years he entered the 
Conservatoire, where, under the severe 
eye of Cherubini, he was_ soundly 


grounded in composition. A distinguished 
scholastic career culminated in the 


award to him of the Prix de Rome, 
which he carried off in 1819. For thirty 
years after his operatic début in 1827 
Halévy’s pen was never idle, and the 
history of this most fruitful time is a 
history of production and performance. 
The number of pieces which Halévy 
wrote during these years practically 
equals the numbers of the years them- 
selves. 

At his death at Nice in 1862 he left 
an unfinished opera, “‘Noé.” This was 
completed by Georges Bizet, his son-in- 
law, the composer of “Carmen.” The 
opera, like “Samson and Delilah,’ had 
its premiére outside of France, having 
first been given under Felix Mottl at 
the Grand Ducal Theater of Carlsruhe 
in 1885, where, according to a report 
which appeared in the Paris Figaro, it 
scored a success. 

Though so actively occupied with 
creative work, Halévy discharged the 
duties of a professor at the Conserva- 
toire for many years. In 1840, after a 
wide experience of students and class- 
rooms, he became professor of com- 
position. As such, he was brought into 
contact with not a few young spirits 
destined for some measure of fame. Of 
them Gounod and Bizet are now the most 
widely known, but the group of pupils 
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Jacques Francois Fromenta! Elie Halévy 


who, one hopes, benefited from the advice 
vf an experienced mentor included Victor 
Massé, Deldevez and Duvernoy. 


The Success of “La Juive” 


Of all Halévy’s operas the one that 
has shown the greatest vitality is un- 
doubtedly “La Juive.” Students of 
opera who care to dig in the soil of the 
past will, I doubt not, find something 
worthy of their attention in such scores 
as those of “La Reine de Chypre” and 
“Le Val d’Andorre.” But Halévy today 
means “La Juive,” and that alone, for 
the great mass of opera-goers. 

Its superiority over the other operas 
from the same pen may be attributed, 
as Wagner was inclined to think, to the 
tragic power of the libretto. It may, 
on the other hand, be due to the nature 
of the plot, which suited, Halévy’s muse. 
Whatever the reason, “La Juive,” by uni- 
versal consent, stands at the head of all 
Halévy’s works. 

Those who hear this piece during the 
coming winter at the Metropolitan may 
be tempted to dip into the Wagner litera- 
ture in order to see what that composer 
had to say concerning the music of the 
Frenchman. Wagner resided in Paris, 
it will be recalled, from September, 1839, 
to April, 1842, which means that he lived 
there while Halévy brought out “Le 
Sherif,” “Le Drapier,”’ “Le Guitarrero” 
and “La Reine de Chypre.” 

The exile had, I think, very little 
reason to love such operas. He had the 
utmost difficulty in keeping the wolf 


from the door. Starvation threatened 
both him and his young wife. Day after 
day brought misery and disappointment 
to one whose mind was full of glorious 
dreams. 

In Paris he conceived the ideas of 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” and 
wrote the “Flying Dutchman.” But he 
had to live and was condemned to the 
most humiliating hackwork—that of ar- 
ranging operatic airs for several com- 
binations of instruments and dishing up 
pianoforte versions of the operas them- 
selves. How irksome all this must have 
been to one who kept his head high and 
moved among the stars can hardly be 
imagined by prosaic folk! 

It was bad enough to run about seek- 
ing out the influential Scribe, head of the 
paste-and-scissors manufactory of plots, 
to knock vainly at the imposing portals 
of the Grand Opéra, to find that the 
Renaissance Theater, where his “Das 
Liebesverbot” was to have been pro- 
duced, had collapsed in bankruptcy, to 
discover that the director of the Opéra, 
who had kindly handed the -“Flying 
Dutchman” sketch to a nonentity, calmly 
offered him 500 francs by way of com- 
pensation! 

Such things were calculated to hurt 
the pride and sour the temper of a deeply 
serious artist. But to be compelled by 
economic pressure to keep the domestic 
pot boiling by laboring over popular 
operas and. providing the player of the 





[Continued on page 26] 
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STRIKING A BALANCE 


ONSERVATISM in the realm wherein con- 

certs are formed will, we are told, be a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the coming season. This 
trait is not to be confused with a tendency toward 
dullness, or with any inclination to depart from 
the path that leads to progress and the fullest devel- 
opment of sound principles. It is mentioned 
simply as an assurance that conditions throughout 
the country are to be restored to the normalcy 
which is the only sure basis of enduring business 
and artistic permanence. 

Under the pressure of our swiftly-moving daily 
life, it has not been at all surprising that activity 
in the musical world should have become, in the 
last few years, a trifle overheated. With Europe 
financially depressed and America spending money 
lavishly on: all‘forms of entertainment, what more 
natural than that European artists, facing lean 
seasons at home, try their luck in a land flowing 
with dollars and filled with people eager for 
novelty? At the same time, many American artists, 
discouraged by reports of unhappy Old World con- 
ditions from tempting fortune abroad, found it 
expedient to remain in the United States. The in- 
evitable result was an uneven distribution of the 
world’s supply of concert-givers, an inequality that 
seriously upset the balance of production. 

But now, with Europe in a better position to pay 
both its own artists and those of foreign birth, and 
with America fast recovering from a somewhat 
heavy pressure, managers confidently anticipate a 
restoration of the balance. Bookings have been 
‘more cautious, but none the less interesting. If 
fewer artists will be heard, they are among the 


greatest. There is to be no deviation from an 
ambition to offer American music-lovers only the 
best in every division. 
smaller, but the quality will not be diminished. 

These facts tend to inspire confidence in local 
managers, some of whom felt that last season was 
far from satisfactory. After holding back in the 
spring, they are arranging for performances by 
singers and players who can be counted upon to 
bring in a fair profit. Speculation is being re- 
placed by a policy of playing safe. Intelligence in 
their booking encourages national managers to ex- 
pect the most satisfying season, from all points of 
view, that the country has experienced in years. 

The question cannot, however, be completely 
settled either by managers or artists. It is the 
public that always has the last word, that decides 
what impresarios must do and what artists are 
best qualified to represent our taste. Upon the 
public, therefore, rests the burden of ultimate 
adjustment. It is impossible to dissociate one 
aspect of the situation from all the other points it 
presents. Cooperation must be the keystone of the 
arch. If the public does not show keen discrimina- 
tion, coupled with a willingness to support every- 
thing that is worthy of indorsation, managers will 
be placed in a position even more disturbing than 
that which they have been occupying. If, on the 
other hand, concert-goers prove that their inter- 
ests are identical with every phase of musical 
enterprise, the balance can be so firmly established 
that an upsetting of it will be impossible. 


PROOFS OF PROGRESS 


ROM East to West, and from coast to coast, 
come proofs of progress and general musical 
activity. 

Texas is to have two splendid new halls, one in 
San Antonio and the other in Dallas. The Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company announces an autumn 
season in which the répertoire will be increased 
from four works to ten. Directors of the Municipal 
Theater Association in St. Louis, in which operatic 
performances have been given this summer, point 
to a profit despite the handicap of rainy weather. 
Ravinia has improved upon its excellent operatic 
record, and Louis Eckstein, director, may be 
counted upon to see that this is maintained in 
future years. None of these movements is sporadic. 
All are well established. 

Then in Washington, Senator Spencer urges the 
Government to found a national conservatory, while 
the Eastman School in Rochester, under Howard 
Hanson, promises to give special attention to 
American composition. In these cases, again, the 
voices belong to men whose words have the weight 
of authority, men who do not speak at all unless 
they see reasonable hope of their ideas being 
translated into action. 

So the advance goes on, as surely as if the pace 
were more sedate. 
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AIDING INDUSTRY WITH MUSIC 


N his advocacy of music as a part of our national 

business life, James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
has enunciated a principle that cannot be too often 
reiterated. 

Speaking of music as a force that contributes to 
the contentment of workers and makes for har- 
mony in industrial relationships, Mr. Davis specif- 
ically mentions annual festivals of national scope 
and a great national conservatory as means to 
develop our musical consciousness. He would have 
an instrument of some kind in every home, and 
urges that every child be taught to play, sing and 
know music. His idea is not merely to support 
music for its sentimental value, but to “materially 
increase output and bring about what may be 
termed a substantially improved industrial spirit.” 

When this condition is established, America will 
stand as a nation so thoroughly permeated with the 
beneficial effects of music that the danger of indus- 
trial unrest will be reduced to the vanishing point. 
It is not by divorcing commerce from music, but 
by taking music into commerce that we can bring 
about a realization of visions such as are vouch- 
safed to men of Mr. Davis’ mental penetration. 








EVIEWING her life, Emma Calvé says she was 
fortunate in coming to the stage at a time 
when a singer of her type was needed. Mme. Calvé’s 
admirers feel they also were fortunate; and a point 
students would do well to remember is that she was 
quick to seize the opportunity when it was pre- 
sented to her. 


The quantity may be. 
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Photo by Bain New 
Cellist Greets the New World 
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An enthusiastic greeting to the New World, to which 
he returned on the America, signalized Hans Kindler’s 
agile mastery of a rope ladder hung over the side of 
the ship. Mr. Kindler spent three months in Europe, 
giving concerts in his native Holland, in Paris and in 


other places. He also served on the jury of the Brussels 


Conservatory in awarding prizes. In the course of the 
coming season Mr. Kindler will play the ’cello part in 
Leo Sowerby’s new concerto, with the composer. 


Meisle—Believing firmly in the efficacy of the “daily 
dozen,” Kathryn Meisle was never absent from a class 
of 200 that exercised every morning for an hour on 
the beach at Ocean City, N. J., this summer. A lover 
of all sports, and of swimming in particular, Miss Meisle 
always followed beach calisthenics with bathing in the 
surf. She did not, however, neglect her musical work, 
and her daily routine also included study of the con- 
tralto réles she will sing with the Chicago Opera. 


Pochon—Alfred Pochon of the Flonzaley Quartet is 
an ardent collector of old books. Recently he found sev- 
eral rare scores of string quartets and quintets by 
Beethoven and Mozart. He has also acquired a number 
of Robert Ballard editions of 1659, as well as the original 
edition of Lully’s “Tragedy of Perseus,” published by 
Christopher Ballard. In London he found a posthumous 
work of Mozart entitled “New Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord with Accompaniment of a Small Orchestra,” pub- 
lished by his sister, Constance Mozart. 


Cadek—Cross word puzzles are a favorite means of 
diversion for Ottakar Cadek, first violin of the New 
York String Quartet. Several examples of this form 
of mental exercise will be contained in the “Third Cross 
Word Puzzle Book,” which is to be issued shortly. 
The Quartet, as a body, is still occupied with manu- 
scripts that have been submitted by composers in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and no decision will be made 
until early in October. Any numbers that seem to have 
sufficient merit will be performed this coming season. 


Leginska—An oil portrait of Ethel Leginska is being 
painted by Princess Louise of England, who is an artist 
of exceptional accomplishments. Miss Leginska is ex- 
ceedingly popular among members of the British royal 
family, and will conduct an orchestra and play the 
piano at a charity concert organized by Princess Marie 
Louise to be given in Queen’s Hall, London, on Nov. 5. 
Miss Leginska is enthusiastic over this idea of con- 
ducting, and will lead the orchestra of the Paris Con- 
servatoire in a concert on Oct. 30, also playing piano 
numbers on the same program. 

Beecham—Sir Thomas Beecham, who recently con- 
ducted a performance of “Meistersinger” hy the British 
National Opera Company in His Majesty’s Theater, 
London, after an absence of four years from such activ- 
ity, explained his reappearance in these words: “I had 
a personal desire to know how it would feel to occupy 
the leader’s chair again, and I was curious to know 
what kind of singers had appeared while I was away. 
Two factors are necessary to operatic success. One is 
seen, and the other unseen.- The former consists of 
the best singers, the latter of plenty of rehearsals.” 


Nielsen—An innocent bar of chocolate was once Alice 
Nielsen’s undoing in a performance of “Butterfly.” The 
child playing Trouble was taken to the theater by his 
father, who had armed himself with various sweets in 
case the young actor became restless. Near the end 
of the second scene, when the watchers were stationed 
by the window, Trouble began to live up to his name 
in earnest. Fidgets were only a prelude to whimper- 
ing; and as the crying threatened to become louder, 
the anxious parent thrust a big chocolate. bar, denuded 
of its wrapping, through a crack. “My nerves were al- 
ready on edge,” says Miss Nielsen, “and when I saw 
what I took to be a mouse creeping in I screamed and 
jumped straight across the stage.” 
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Pant and Counterpoint 7 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


A Bed-Time Story 


ETER RAREBIT was worried. Yes sir, worried. 

Back in the city, and told by his press agent that he was ready for 
a busy season, Peter found the roar of the subway and the clatter of the 
elevated very trying. He longed for the Green Meadows where he had 
spent his vacation. He felt too blue to go around to the Smiling Pool Room. 
He dreaded meeting the singing birds he knew would be at the first re- 

hearsals. His nerves twitched. 
The trouble was that Peter had lost his interpretation. Bounding along 
in the Green Room one day, he had got caught in a technic trap and when 
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he wriggled out his interpretation was all scratched off. 


He hunted for it in vain in the dear 
old Music Store, and even Mother Goose 
couldn’t advise him where to look for it. 
Foxy Grandpa told him not to be- 
come excited, that many other inhabi- 
tants of the Green Room hadn’t any 
interpretation either. But still Peter 
fretted. 

Finally he went to see Father Owl, 
who was sitting up on a signal tower, 
watching all the Little People stream 
past toward the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

“Hooos this coming?” he asked. 

“Tt’s me,” said Peter. “It’s Peter 
Rarebit. Please tell me what to do. I 
have bad dreams all night because I’ve 
lost my interpretation.” 

“You shouldn’t go to sleep. Keep 
awake all night, as I do. But I’ll tell 
you what to do,” said Father Owl. “Go 
to the first rehearsal just the same, and 
ask everyone for a bit of their interpreta- 
tion. Then put all the pieces together 
and everyone will think you’ve got a 
new one.” 

So Peter did, and the night of the 
first performance the applause was so 
thunderous that he had to keep both 
ears sticking straight up to hear the 


orchestra. 
* * * 


Appropriate Programs 


OR a Polo Game: “The Ride of the 
Valkyries.” 

For a Wedding: 
“The Answer.” 

For a Baptism: 

For a Funeral: 
Let Me Sleep.” 

For a Beach Parade: 
Am.” 

For a Picnic: 

For a Yachting Party: 
Foaming Billows.” 

For a Political Meeting: Any Lullaby. 


k ok * 
Need for Caution 


CIENTISTS tell us this old world of 
ours is so delicately balanced in space 
that the slightest misplaced weight in 
any section would send us hurtling head- 


“The Question” and 


“Jeux d’eau.” 
“Please Go "Way and 


“How Dry I 


“Mosquito Dance.” 
“Rolling in 





long, or feet foremost, into the Milky 
Way or some other foreign department 
It therefore behooves 
crchestral conductors, singers, violinists, 
harpists and jazz bands not to present 
too heavy programs during the coming 


of the Cosmos. 


season. 
* * * 


Mistaken Identity 


AIR customer in a music store: 
you “Kissed Me by Moonlight’’? 
Salesman: No, madam. 
been the other clerk. 
oa * so 


The Skies Are Dull 


WINKLE, twinkle, famous star; 

How I wonder where you are! 

On vacation, or at sea? 

Please come back and shine for me. 
ok ok * 


Playing Safe 
HE: 


on the piano. 
He: 


feet still when they hear lively music. 
A. T. M. 


# * * 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE says he is 
Evidently he has no inten- 


for peace. 
tion of running for the directorship of 


a church choir. 
om . * 


F a “preventorium” is to be established 
for certain troublesome medical cases, 
why not have one also for the radio fan 
who trots out his loud speaker just when 
everyone else in the house wants to go 
to bed? 


* * * 


LIERS who went around the world 
ought to be able to tell us why some 
musicians always live in the clouds. 
.. = 7<@ 


ITH memory contests going on all 

over the country, no prima donna 
seems to have any trouble in remember- 
ing the number of times she was recalled 
at the end of a performance. 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 



















musicians, cannot be considered. 


—— 


by 4 queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 





Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Concerning Bernard Landino 


The Question Box has had an inquiry 
concerning the whereabouts of Bernard 
andesman, tenor, known professionally 
as Bernard Landino. Anyone knowing 
anything about Mr. Landino is requested 
‘o communicate with the Question Box 
Editor as soon as possible. 
7 9 9 


Sign Your Real Names! 


ETTERS written in reply to inquiries 
from the following have been re- 
turned by the Post Office: Thomas Jones, 
160 Broad Street, Providence, R. L.; 
Malvine Koch, :2131 N. Penn Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Joyce Dare, 460 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. Corres- 
pondents will facilitate the work of the 
Question Box and insure replies to their 
hauiries by giving correct names and 


addresses. 
7 9 9 


A Handel Aria 
Yuestion Box Editor: 
in which of Handel’s works occurs the 


lumber, “The Lord is a Man of War’? 
‘Sit a solo or a duet? W. C. D. 





a ne —— 


Vanceburg, Ky., Sept. 12, 1924. 
It is a duet from “Israel in Egypt.” 
>.) Be 


Dampness and Pianos 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any reason why a new piano 
should be affected by dampness? I have 
just bought a new piano and it seems to 
be affected by a recent damp spell, al- 
though my old instrument never was 
until I had had it for ten years. 

K. M. 

Bloomer, Wis., Sept. 13, 1924. 

Dampness is the foe of all pianos and 
extreme dryness is also bad for them. 
If your instrument is noticeably affected 
it might be well to keep a small lantern 
lighted on the floor beneath it. We 
know of some musicians living on an 
up-state lake who kept a lighted lantern 
inside their piano during damp spells. 

7 9 9 


A Song Wanted 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you or some of your readers tell 
me the author of the song beginning: 
“My mother said I never should Play 


Have 


It must have 


While you are asking Papa for 
my hand, I’ll play something lively 


I’d rather you wouldn’t, dearest. 
You know some people can’t keep their 
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with gypsies in the wood!” Who com- 
posed the tune? When and where did 
t first appear? Is it English? Are 
there other verses? “TEACHER.” 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1924. 
We confess ignorance of this song. 
Perhaps some of our readers can assist 


you, 
ae Ae 


Music for Flute 
Question Box Editor: 
Please publish names of pieces for 
flute and piano, both classic and modern. 


“FLAUTIST.” 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 10, 1924. 


“Six Sonatas for Flute and Piano- 
forte” by J. S. Bach, Suites by Edward 
German, Widor and by Godard, “Ro- 
mance” by Saint-Saéns, “Concertino” by 


Chaminade. 
7 9 #9 


Church Singing for Students 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it unwise for a vocal student to 
sing in a choir? G. M. 
New York City, Sept. 14, 1924. 


Unless it is a necessity for financial 
reasons, it is better for students to avoid 
choir-singing. 
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No. 345 
Eleantora 
de Cisneros 

















LEANORA DE CISNEROS, dramatic 
mezzo-soprano, was born in New 
York, Nov. 1, 1879, and was the daughter 


of John C. and 
Ella Broadfoot. 
She received her 


first vocal train- 
ing in New York 
under Mme. 
Murio-Celli and 
later studied in 
Paris with Jean 
de Reské and An- 
gelo Trabadello. 
She was engaged 
by Maurice Grau 
for the Metro- 
politan Opera 
House and made 
her first appear- 
ance there at a 
Sunday Night 
Concert in 1900, 
her operatic dé- 
but being made the same season as 
Amneris in “Aida” at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music. The following year 
she was married to Count Francesco de 
Cisneros of Havana and went abroad for 
wider operatic experience. She was en- 
gaged first at the Teatro Regio in Turin, 
where she made her first appearance as 
Amneris in December, 1902, and later 
sang Azucena with such success in Milan 





Eleanora de Cisneros 





that she continued in the role in various 
Italian opera houses for six months. Her 
next engagements were in Trieste, Rio 
de Janeiro and Lisbon. In 1903, and 
for five seasons subsequently, she sang 
at Covent Garden. In 1905 she sang at 
Vienna, appearing as Amneris, Azucena 
and Ortrud in German, refusing a five- 
year contract there to appear at La 
Scala as Candia in the premiére of the 
d’Annunzio-Franchetti opera, “La Figlia 
di Jorio” and as the Countess in the 
Italian premiére of Tchaikovsky’s “Pique 
Dame.” During the first two seasons of 
the Manhattan Opera House she sang 
leading contralto and mezzo roles. In 
the summer and fall of 1908 she toured 
3elgium and Germany in concert, and in 
the winter sang Klytaemnestra in the 
Italian premiére of Strauss’ “Elektra” 
at La Scala. In the winter of 1909-1910 
she was at the San Carlo in Naples, and 
the season of 1910-1911 with the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company, mak- 
ing her first appearance in Chicago as 
Amneris Nov. 3, 1910. In 1911 she ac- 
companied Melba on a concert tour in 
Australia. In 1911 she became a member 
of the Chicago Opera Company. In 
1914 she sang at the newly-established 
Théatre des Champs Elysées in Paris. 
In 1915-1916 she was with the Havana 
Opera Company. Since then she has 
been heard in concert and in opera in 
various musical centers. 
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Wagnerites Guard Sacred F lame in Bayreuth’s Sanctuary 


SOMMOUAGDNAAULELALALG UAC UU UUUEDUUUOAUUAAEUOOORLANEGLUUEUALOUGUALOG EAE UOUEUOUOE LUE UEHOEUUUELUEUS SUES UGA UOEUUUAOELOEUUUENDUUULAUUUSRLAOUVAUUUAUEUOASE OHO OUOE AAA UH EEA 


[Continued from page 5] 





In spite of these adverse circumstances 
I am still quite optimistic. The great 
and incontrovertible success gained by 
the Bayreuth idea in the resumption of 
the festival plays, an accomplishment, 
especially as regards staging, orchestra 
and chorus, which carried away the audi- 
ence, cannot help but prove stimulating 
to the artists. 1 am convinced that next 
year’s festival will afford those who at- 
tend an opportunity to admire a whole 
series of great solo artists, who on this 
occasion, for some one reason or other, 
have chosen or been compelled to absent 
themselves. It is not surprising that this 
year’s festival season has revealed such 
great defects; on the contrary, the one 
thing which is surprising and wholly 
admirable is the fact that the Festspiel- 
haus was able to open its door again at 
all! After an interruption of ten years, 
it was not to be expected that the broken 
continuity could be reestablished in the 
course of a single season. What is most 
important and most satisfactory is the 
reopening of the Festspielhaus itself, and 
the fact that it has once more proved 
itself the sure retreat of the noblest 
Wagnerian traditions. 


Tradition, a Living Flame 


Ah, this Bayreuth tradition! For an 
old Bayreuther like myself, it was a pure 
joy and a genuine satisfaction when, 
after the second act of the “Meister- 
singer,” Mr. Olin Downes, the authorita- 
tive and distinguished critic of the New 
York Times, sitting behind me in the 
Wagner family box, whispered to me in 
a voice trembling with emotion, “Now I 
know why we need a Bayreuth. Here 
tradition is no dead letter, but a living 
flame!” 

And we do need some such court of 
last resort for Wagnerism. Everywhere 
in Germany I was told, and in part could 
see for myself, that the performance of 
the Wagner music dramas, even in the 
greatest opera houses, were actually 
running wild. Every stage manager 
uses these dramas as material for the 
development of his own wit and _ in- 
genuity and every singer does what he 


RHODA 


MINTZ 


Soprano and Teacher 
of Singing 
Announces the Reopening of Her 
Studio for the Season 1924-1925 
Lessons and Consultations 
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Studio 


307 W. 90th St., New York City 
’Phone Riverside 4420 











wants. In many art centers—and 
Munich is no exception—the solution of 
Wagner’s numerous problems of staging 
is avoided by ignoring them. A mis- 
understood modernism, a vague symbol- 
ization and stylization have taken the 
place of Wagnerian romanticism. And 
this will not answer, for Wagner’s music 
is theatrical—theatrical in the best 
sense of the word—and the effects must 
flow out of the music! Modernistic 
stage impressionism is quite out of place 
in his case. People like to say that Bay- 
reuth is old-fashioned, that it is vieux 
jeu, and to reward Bayreuth’s efforts to 
solve its stage problems to the very best 
of its ability with a pitying smile. Yet 
Wagner knew exactly what he was pre- 
scribing, even though his prolific imagi- 


nation often conjured up the practically 
unattainable before his mental eye. 

In one word: we are still in need of 
a Bayreuth as much as we were in de- 
cades past. One should not say that 
Bayreuth is an institution which is dy- 
ing out, simply because it strives to 
preserve that which exists, to lend new 
interest to something long since con- 
cluded. This in itself is a lofty mission, 
for the ten Wagner dramas repeated in 
Bayreuth—three always forming the 
program of one cycle—still represent the 
most valuable treasure our operatic 
répertoire possesses, one which no change 
of fashion, no modernistic current, has 
been able to disqualify in public favor. 
We need some unquestionable authority 
to speak the last decisive word in all 


that regards matters Wagnerian. It is 
true that Bayreuth, in order to preserve 
this position, must be free from every 
partisan trend and must incline only tc 
the loftiest artistic ideals, in order to 
be able to offer all that is best and 
greatest. For the moment let us rejoic« 
that a beginning has been made on th« 
festival play hill, and that this begin- 
ning has given birth to so much that i; 
choice and beautiful! 

America, however, that tremendou: 
land of unlimited possibilities, which ha 
so enthusiastically accepted Wagner’: 
gospel of the music drama and has cul 
tivated it with so great an affection, 
should not cease interesting itself in th: 
Bayreuth ideal and should further it ir 
every possible way. 





All-American Program 
at Buffalo Will Open 
Tollefsens’ Fall Tour 
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Augusta and Carl H. Tollefsen of the Tol- 
lefsen Trio, and Their Daughter 


The Tollefsen Trio, consisting of 
Augusta Tollefsen, pianist; Carl H. 
Tollefsen, violinist, and Paul Kéfer, 


‘cellist, will open its fall tour in Buffalo 
on Oct. 6 in an All-American program, 
under auspices of the National American 
Music Festival. Trios by Cadman, Gold- 
mark and Foote, which have been given 
by the trio in New York and on tour, 
will be the features. Following the 
appearance in Buffalo, the trio will play 
in several cities in the Middle West. 
The Tollefsens have just returned 
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from their summer vacation in Saga- 
more Beach, Cape Cod, Mass. They 
gave a concert in July in Sagamore with 
Wilfred Glenn, baritone, which met with 
such success that a return engagement 
was arranged for Aug. 30. While on 
the cape the Tollefsens had opportunities 
to visit historic Plymouth and _ its 
environs. They visited practically every 
town on the Cape, as far as the maritime 
Greenwich Village, Provincetown. 





TWO WIN SCHMITZ PRIZE 





London and Mount Holyoke Pianists Tie 
for Award in Madison 


MapIson, WIs., Sept. 13.—The E. 
Robert Schmitz master session closed 
on Aug. 26 with the final awarding of 
the scholarship for work accomplished 
during the six weeks’ session. Two of 
the contestants were so close in their 
total average, less than one point in 


difference, that the scholarship was di- 
vided between them—Michael Cross of 
London, England, and Ruth E. Dyer, 
assistant professor of music at Mount 
Holyoke College. A third contestant, 
Edith Rinquest of the faculty of the 
Blanche Dingley Mathews School, Den- 
ver, fell only a little over one point 
below the highest mark, and the fourth 
in grading was Louise Vroman of the 
faculty of the Wisconsin School of 
Music, Madison. 

Mr. Schmitz announced that this 
year’s average standard reached in the 
written papers on the work of the 
technic class exceeded in excellence those 
of the two previous years, and the high 
grade of work attained in all six re- 
quirements for the scholarship places 
the work of this session on a higher 
plane than ever before. This is the 
third scholarship award. 

Invitations from several cities in dif- 
ferent sections of the country have 
already been given Mr. Schmitz for next 
summer’s class. The place decided upon 
~ be announced some time in the late 
all. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings at Summer Home 


ALTON Bay, N. H., Sept. 15.—Ethe- 
lynde Smith, soprano, who has _ been 
spending her vacation at her summer 
home here, recently gave a_ successful 
song recital at Bay View Pavilion. Miss 
Smith opened with a group by Handel 
and Haydn, followed by two French songs 


and an aria from “Butterfly” by Puc- 
cini. In her group of songs by American 
composers she included numbers by Sam- 
uel R. Gaines, Lily Strickland, Cecil 
Forsyth and Harriet Ware. Later she 
sang the “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman” from Cadman’s American opera 
“Shanewis.”’ Miss Smith concluded 
with a group of children’s songs, includ- 
ing “Goblins,” dedicated to her by Ger- 
trude Ross. 


Arthur Lawrason to Open New Studio 


Arthur Lawrason, teacher of singing, 
has announced that he will open a new 
studio on Sept. 22 in Hotel Walton, 
104 West Seventieth Street, New York. 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
NAMES NEW ORGAN HEAD 





Louis Robert, New York Organist, 
Engaged to Take Charge of Depart- 
ment in Baltimore School 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 15.—The appoint- 
ment of Louis Robert as head of the 
organ department in the Peabody Con- 
servatory is announced by Harold Ran- 
dolph, director. 

Mr. Robert, who succeeds Dr. G. 
Herbert Knight, comes from New York, 
where he is organist and choirmaster in 
Temple B’nai Jeshurun. He also holds 
a similar post in a leading Brooklyn 
church. 

Mr. Robert was born in Holland, and 
studied at the Amsterdam Conservatory 
under J. B. de Pauw, winning first prize 
for organ playing and other awards. 
One of his compositions for male choir, 
“Amstel’s Werkman,” received first prize 
in an international contest. Mr. Robert 
also specialized in piano playing and 
as an accompanist, being associated in 
the latter capacity with Tilly Koenen. 
As a conductor, Mr. Robert was for 
many years assistant to Willem Mengel- 
berg, and made successful organ concert 
tours of Europe. 

Coming to America two years ago, Mr. 
Robert gave an organ recital in Wana- 
maker’s Auditorium, New York, follow- 
ing this with other appearances in New 
York and with recitals in the Imstitute 
of Politics, Williamstown, Mass. “He was 
then appointed assistant to Kurt Schind- 
ler, conductor of the Schola Cantorum 
in New York. 

Mr. Robert will enter upon his duties 
at the Peabody Conservatory on Oct. 1. 





Joyce Bannerman, soprano, who sang 
in London last spring, will make her 
New York début in Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 1. Miss Bannerman is booked for 
a number of concerts in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 





Marjorie Beeby, contralto, after com- 
pleting a successful month’s engagement 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., gave a recital in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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New York Teacher of Singing 
Accepts Directorship of New 
Master Conservatory to Be 
Established on Pacific Coast 
Next Spring—Wealthy Pa- 
trons Promise Support of 
Institution Which Will Aid 
Needy Students in Launch- 
ing Careers—Opera Class 
Will Be Special Feature 


N his return to New York from con- 
ducting master classes in California, 
Lazar Samoiloff, teacher of singing, 
announced that he had accepted the di- 
rectorship of a new master school to 
be established in San Francisco. Mr. 
Samoiloff has been commissioned to se- 
cure teachers of violin, piano and com- 
position to complete the master faculty 
which will conduct classes for a period 
of about six months each year, beginning 
in May. Assistants will conduct. classes 
during the winter months to prepare 
pupils for the master classes. Alice 
Seckels, pianist and manager, of San 
Francisco, who attended to business de- 
tails of Mr. Samoiloff’s classes this sum- 
mer, will be business manager of the 
school. 
Mr. Samoiloff said moral and material 
support has been promised for a similar 


school in Los Angeles. His plan is to 
have the teachers alternate between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles classes. In 
the winter Mr. Samoiloff will continue 
teaching in his New York studios. 











“Talent, Not Money” Will Be Motto of School 
to Be Founded in San Francisco by Samoiloff 
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Lazar Samoiloff, New York Vocal Instructor, and a Group of San Francisco Music-Lovers 
at a Banquet Given in His Honor in the Fairmount Hotel, at the Conclusion of His 


Summer Master Class 


The idea of a master school grew out 
of Mr. Samoiloff’s master classes. He 
had been persuaded to visit San Fran- 
cisco by Marion Brower, soprano, one 
of his pupils, who told him there were 
many beautiful voices there. On his way 
westward Mr. Samoiloff stopped in Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Chicago, Denver and Salt 
Lake City to deliver lectures and give 
lessons in singing. After his opening 
lecture in San Francisco, Mr. Samoiloff 
accepted twenty-four pupils for a six- 
weeks’ course. There were so many re- 
quests for a continuance, however, that 
he was obliged to extend the time two 
weeks, 

“At first the people of San Francisco 
tried to persuade me to give up New 
York and come to live there and open a 
master school supported by the city,” 
said Mr. Samoiloff. “But I did not con- 





sent to that. I decided to go to San 
Francisco about May 1 and stay there 
until October. I will remain in New 
York from October to May. The cream 
of San Francisco’s quota of music-lovers 
is giving its moral and material support 
to this organization. I am to engage the 
greatest masters of violin, piano and 
composition and bring them for a period 
of about six months. The school will 
be the only one of its kind in the world. 

“In accepting students the school will 


look for talent, not for riches. Real 
talent does not have to have money. 
We shall see it through. This is the 


aim of the school. Fifteen years ago 
I said I wanted to make good as a 
teacher so as to be able to teach poor 
and talented pupils free of charge. Now 
I see my dream coming true. I shall 
be able to teach those with talent; the 
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rich of San Francisco are willing to pay 
for them. Not only I, but all the masters 
I. shall engage for the school will have 
the same »rivilege. 

“When I gave up studying medicine 
in Vienna, my beloved Dad refused to 
send me money. I starved but continued 
my singing studies. Joseph Schwarz 
was a partner in my starvation. I had 
lessons free and stipends to live on. Now 
I am in a position to help the needy 
ones; | am very happy. The motto of 
the school is: ‘Not money, but talent— 
an unlimited number of scholarships.’ 
The most talented pupils we will send 
to New York to be presented in a de- 
serving way to the public. 

“An opera class will be the center of 
our activities, to develop able singers 
for an operatic as well as a concert 
career. It is easy to bring all these 
plans into life when we have the money 
available. Now we are out to build a 
home for our institution.” 

No announcement has been made of 
the other teachers who will join Mr. 
Samoiloff in forming the faculty of the 
school. He said he had a few in mind 
as prospective colleagues but would with- 
hold announcement of the names for a 
week or two. He pointed out that all 
faculty members would prepare teachers 
to continue the work while they were 
away. Pupils will begin their work with 
assistants in preparation for the master 
classes. 

Mr. Samoiloff is enthusiastic over his 
first trip West. Not only the persons 
he met but also the California climate 
made a strong appeal to him, and he 
found the change from New York 
brought him all the benefits of a real 
vacation. 

“My trip to the West was the first in 
my life. I bought a villa near Milano 
and Lago di Como on the top of the 
mountains, in the most gorgeous spot on 
earth; but I have to dispose of it— 
because of California. I was tempted to 
go West by one of my pupils, Miss 
Brower, the possessor of a beautiful so- 
prano voice. She came to me from San 
Francisco. She insisted that many 
singers with beautiful voices in San 
Francisco were waiting for me to come 
there. They would love to go East 
to New York to study with me, 


[Continued on page 28] 
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America’s Keen Enthusiasm for Opera 
Shown in Existence of Many Companies 
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[Continued from page 1] 





United States, visiting many of the 
larger cities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. Some 160 cities were 
visited last season, and it has been 
found necessary to extend the itinerary 
of the second company, headed by 
Tamaki Miura. Its répertoire is that of 
the typical Italian or French opera 
house, and it offers a full list of Italian 
and French operas sung in their native 
languages. 

The companies of William Wade Hin- 
shaw, presenting principally operas of 
Mozart, have also done much to kindle 
a love for the best operatic productions 
in many cities of the hinterland. His 
companies have also encouraged those 
who declare that all opera should be 
sung in the vernacular, for Mr. Hinshaw 
has made singing in understandable 
English one of the chief requisites of 
his singers. Because of the small size 
of his companies, he has accomplished a 
real missionary service in the apprecia- 
tion of opera in this country, since he 
has been able to invade sections where 
this form of art was often entirely 
unknown. 

This season several other attempts 
will be made to present opera in English 
to the American public. The Opera In 
Our Language Foundation, with Mrs. 
Eleanor Everest Freer of Chicago at 
its head, is organizing several perform- 
ances. Last season “The White Bird” 
was given in Chicago and “Alglala” in 
Akron, and this season it is planned to 
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present other works by native authors. 
in New York, at Carnegie Hall, a sub- 
scription season of German opera in 
English will be offered by George 
Blumenthal, with Ignaz Waghalter as 
the principal conductor. 

In New York, beginning next week, 
there will be two companies presenting 
Italian opera. At the Jolson }ifty-ninth 
Street Theater, the San Carlo will be- 
gin its annual visit to the metropolis. 
The Manhattan Opera House is housing 
an Italian company, organized as the 
Manhattan Grand Opera Association. 
At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the 
Music Lovers’ Association will have com- 
pleted a two weeks’ season. 

Philadelphia initiated last year the 
first municipally subsidized grand opera 
company in the country. It will again 
offer a series of productions with its 
own company and guest artists this sea- 
son. In addition to this Philadelphia 
has the regular subscription season of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Baltimore, which is the seat of musical 
culture of high standard, has for sev- 
eral years had annual seasons by the 
De Feo Grand Opera Company, which 
also visits several cities in Canada each 
year. The Washington Opera Company 
was especially active last season and is 
planning to increase its scope. Prac- 
tically the entire company is recruited 
from Washington singers, with the ex- 
ception of some of the principals. 

San Francisco begins this month its 
two weeks’ season with its own com- 
pany, with the principal singers re- 
cruited from the ranks of the Metro- 
politan and Chicago companies. The 
soloists will then go to Los Angeles for 
another two weeks with the Los Angeles 
company, before the season begins in 
the East. Rochester, Cleveland and At- 
lanta are visited by the Metropolitan 
Company in addition to some of the 
traveling organizations. Asheville this 
year substituted a week of opera by the 
San Carlo Company for its annual 
festival. 

The summer operas, which have closed 
within the last fortnight at Ravinia, out- 
side of Chicago, in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, are further cultivating the inter- 
est in opera in this country. St. Louis, 
which for several seasons has been con- 
ducting a municipal light opera com- 
pany in the summer time, this year, 
through the efforts of Guy Golterman, 
turned to grand opera with a produc- 
tion of “Carmen.” The opera commis- 
sion is considering not only the presenta- 
tion of grand operas in the summer sea- 
son, but also the establishment of a 
short season in the winter. Milwaukee, 
which is planning an opera company 
based on the St. Louis idea, also expects 
to add winter opera to its program of 
summer. out-of-door productions. 

Gradually an interest in opera, and a 
demand for it, is spreading over the 
country. Its principal effect is not so 
much on the music-loving public, it is 
believed, as on the young artists and the 
future of music in America. For some 
time there has been propaganda for 
American training for American singers 
and a- vigorous protest against the 
young native artists going abroad for 
study and experience. It has _ been 
found, until now, however, the only 
possible course. Artists whose goal is 
the Metropolitan or the Chicago Com- 
pany, are generally advised to get their 
training in smaller companies. The 
traveling companies going from coast to 
coast and the permanent companies being 
established in the different cities now 
give an opportunity to young artists to 
gain experience and to develop their 
talents in their native land. 


Elena Barberi Plays in Barre, Vt. 


BARRE, VT., Sept. 15.—Barre musi- 
cians recently joined forces in a success- 
ful concert at the opera house under 
auspices of the Barre chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Josephine H. 
Perry, composer, arranged the program 
and contributed a group of her own com- 
positions. She was assisted in arrange- 
ments by Cora E. Martin. The high 
point on the program was reached in the 
interpretation of. Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 14 by Elena Barberi, who 








will give a series of piano concerts in 
New York next season. Georgia Palmer, 
soprano, sang the group of Stevenson 
poems set to music by Mrs. Perry. 
Others who contributed to the artistic 
success of the concert were Hildreth 
Martin, bass; Louis O’Leary, baritone; 
J. Leo Messier, violin; Gladys Gale, 
pianist, and Hester Dwinell, reader. 





Dusolina Giannini Reengaged for New 
Orleans 


Contracts have just been signed for 
an appearance by Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, on Nov. 12 in New Orleans 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Society. This will be Miss Giannini’s 
second appearance in New Orleans with- 
in nine months. Other recent bookings 
for the soprano are Marietta and Ober- 
lin, Ohio, Holyoke and Northampton, 
Mass. She will. also have two appear- 
ances in Boston, one with the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky, and one 
with the Harvard Glee Club. 





Paul Whiteman Plays for Prince of Wales 


Paul Whiteman and his orchestra 
played for the Prince of Wales at a 
garden party given the royal visitor re- 


cently by Clarence Mackay. Mr. White- 
man conducted a program during the 
dinner and his orchestra played again 
for dancing later in the evening. Just 
before the Prince left at 2.30 a. m., he 
sent a whispered message to Mr. White- 
man, during the playing of a selection. 
In an instant Mr. Whiteman broke off 
this melody and swung into a new 
refrain. The cornetist, violinist and 
saxophone player marched in a line 
through the hall. The tune they played 
at the request of the Prince was “Leave 
Me Alone.” Mr. Whiteman’s_ trans- 
continental tour will open in Cumber- 
land, Md., on Sept. 18. 





A able has_ been’ received’ by 
Loudon Charlton from Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, that she sailed for the United 
States from Rio de Janeiro on Sept. 7, 
for her sixth American tour, which will 
begin in October. 





George Perkins Raymond, American 
tenor, a pupil of Mme. Schoen-René, is 
still in Paris, but will return to Amer- 
ica early in October to make a tour 
under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg. 


Boston Activities 


Harris Stackpole Shaw, organist and 
teacher of organ and piano, spent sever:| 
weeks of his vacation in New York 
studying organ interpretations in thea- 
ters there. Later he went to Thompson, 
Me., his native town. He will open his 
studio in Trinity Court about the middle 
of September. 





* * 


The marriage of John W. Peirce, bari- 
tone soloist and vocal coach, to Phyllis 
Whittier Newell, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Whittier Newell of West 
Newbury, Mass., will take place in Ali 
Saints’ Church, West Newbury, Sept. 15. 
After the honeymoon, Mr. Peirce wil: 
assume his new duties as head of the 
voice department of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute. 

* * * 

Following her Denver success, 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews opened her 
fall session for piano teachers in 
her studios in the Steinert Building on 
Sept. 2. The registration was so large 
that Mrs. Mathews was obliged to ad- 
journ the classes to Steinert Hall to 
provide for the overflow. In her Denver 
July classes, Mrs. Mathews had ninety. 


two teacher pupils from twelve States. 
W. J. P. 





Seattle Hears Local Singers 


SEATTLE, Sept. 13.—Three Seattle 
singers who have returned from study 
in the East, two holding scholarships at 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
have been singing with success in local 
theaters. Beatrice Nelson sang at the 
Columbia, Archie Ruggles, tenor, at the 
Strand, and Betty Anderson, soprano, at 
the Coliseum, accompanied by Walter 
Henningsen. Lillian Leighton won the 
six weeks’ scholarship given by Jacques 
Jou-Jerville, head of the voice depart- 
ment of the Cornish School. Cornish 
summer concerts included appearances 
by Dorothea Hopper, pianist; Lois 
Adler and Josephine Large in a two- 
piano program; and Miss Adler, Miss 
Large, Maurice Leplat, violinist, and 
Walter Nash, ’cellist, in chamber music. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, has been 
engaged as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony in Buffalo, on Dec. 2. 
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Charles Tamme Finds Newer Psychology 
An Important Factor in Teaching Singing 


{YULAOUCOOEANAALEOAAAAAOAESAEU ASAT OETA ATA 


SYCHOANALYSIS and all the other 

latest discoveries in the realm of 
psychology should be used by the teacher 
of singing in conveying ideas to his 
pupils, says Charles Tamme. He points 
out that great strides have been made 
along the lines of the newer psychology 
as applied to the art of singing. 

“The teacher of singing should be well 
versed in the new advances being made 
along pedagogical lines,” Mr. Tamme 
says. “He should know psychoanalytical 
methods, not for curative purposes, but 


as an aid in teaching. Of course, the 
teacher should have a great fund of 
knowledge upon which to draw, but he 
must never forget that he is teaching 
the art of singing and not a science. 
His knowledge of science will be a won- 
derful help to him, but it seems to be 
a handicap to the pupil. The use of 
imagination will help him over many a 
stumbling block, and the minute he has 
brought his pupil to a point where he 
can use his own imagination, the trials 
and tribulations of both are at an end. 
Then the road to Parnassus becomes 
delightful to travel. 

“In presenting a new idea, the teacher 
should prepare the pupil first, and then 
seize the psychological moment to put 
the idea over. It is in the subconscious 
mind that the act of learning is accom- 
plished. The artist has truly learned. 
He knows all the factors contributing to 
a beautiful tone. He knows how to 
make a beautiful tone interesting with 
emotion and color. He knows these 
things subconsciously. He has learned 
the rules; they have passed from the 
conscious to the subconscious mind and 
become part of him. Thus the real 
artist sings without effort, as naturally 
and as easily as he walks or sits or 
breathes.” 

In addition to knowing all there is to 
know about the art of singing, Mr 
Tamme points out that the coach, to be 
successful, must also have a great deal 
of general culture. A pianist can teach 
whatever applies to the musical side of 
singing, and a vocalist can work out the 
tonal side; but in order to bring out the 
thought of a song, to bring in all the 
details which go to perfect the picture, 
the coach must have something more 
than musical and tonal skill, which only 
general.culture can give. 

In speaking of method used in singing, 
Mr. Tamme says: 

“Everyone must have method. The 
public always recognizes the artist who 
sings well. It is the person who sings 
freely and knows how to breathe. Even 
the worst singer has a method, created 
from his own ideas. I don’t believe there 
is a German, French or Italian method, 
but I do believe the speech of those coun- 
tries brings about certain conditions. 
Italian is better than German or French. 
The German must first learn correct 
speech. There is an Italian proverb 
which says, ‘He who knows how to talk 
correctly and breathe correctly knows 
how to sing correctly.’ The pupil must 





Adriana Boccanera Well Received in 


American Début 


Adriana Boccanera, Italian coloratura 
soprano who made her American début 
in Verdi’s “Traviata” with the Man- 
hattan Grand Opera Association at the 
Manhattan Opera House on the evening 
of Sept. 15, created a very favorable im- 
pression. Miss Boccanera’s voice is a 
fluent one, her coloratura above the aver- 
age and her general conception of the 
role consistent. When not thrown off 
key by other members of the company, 
her intonation was accurate in spite of 
a tremolo. She has been heard in leading 
coloratura réles in various important 
opera houses in Italy, including La 
Scala. The young artist has an agree- 
able personality and sings with au- 
thority and should be heard with much 
pleasure in other operas for which she 
is scheduled. J. A. H. 
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learn how to use his diaphragm. He 
must learn how. to breathe rhythmically. 
The breath is important in securing 
light and shade. But of course, the pupil 
learns to sing through his understanding 
of art and not science. Science explains 
art, but science never makes a singer.” 
JOEL SWENSEN. 





John Prindle Scott Conducts Final Com- 
munity Concert 


MacDonouGH, N. Y., Sept. 15.—John 
Prindle Scott of New York conducted 
the last of a series of three community 
concerts here recently with the following 
artists as soloists: Lotta Davidson, vio- 
linist of Brooklyn; Maude E. South- 
worth, contralto of Delhi; Irene Smith, 
pianist, and Esther Smith, reader, Bing- 


hamton, and Francis Neff, pianist of 
New York. Early in October Mr. Scott 
will close his summer home, “The Scot- 
tage,” and return to New York for the 
season. 





Lillian Gustafson Booked for Fall 


Engagements in Five States 


Lillian Gustafson, soprano, who made 
a successful début in New York last 
season, is booked for several important 


engagements in the early fall. Follow- 
ing a joint recital with George Barrére, 
flautist, at Chautauqua, N. Y., last 
month, she was booked for appearances 
in Wilkes-Barre, Sheffield and Greenville, 
Pa., on Sept. 16, 18 and 19 respectively, 
and was scheduled to sing in Cleveland 
on Sept. 20. On Sept. 23, she will sing 
in Fredonia, N. Y.; in Plainfield, N. J., 
on Sept. 25 and will fulfill a return en- 
gagement at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
on Oct. 5. 





Claire Dux Will Start Tour on Pacific 
Coast 

Claire Dux, soprano, was scheduled to 

sail for America on the Albert Ballin 


on Sept. 18 and is expected to reach New 
York about Sept. 26. Miss Dux will 
start immediately for the Pacific Coast, 
where her fourth consecutive American 
tour will begin early in October. Later 
in the season, Miss Dux will give her 
first New York song recital in three 
years. She made her first London ap- 
pearance in ten years this summer, and 
declined an invitation to sing at Covent 
Garden on account of concert bookings 
in Central Europe. Miss Dux introduced 
several American songs with great suc- 
cess in Berlin recitals. 





Havrah Hubbard has been reengaged 
for the fourth consecutive season for 
four operalogues each with the National 
Opera Club, the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Salvatore de Stefano, harnist, gave his 
annual summer concert at Newnort, R. I., 
recently and was received with enthusi- 
asm. 


STRIKE AT VIENNA’S 
FESTIVAL AVERTED 


Orchestral Members Agree 
to Save Performances 
for Audience 





A strike among the musicians at the 
Volksoper threatened to disrupt the 
Vienna Music and Theater Festival on 
its opening night, according to a special 
cable to the New York Times. There 
was a festive inaugural performance in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of the 
first day, Sept. 14, when the fanfare 
written by Richard Strauss and dedi- 
cated to the music festival was sounded 
by trumpeters from the Gotnic tower. 
Thousands of persons met in the public 
square before the hall to hear the ad- 
dress with which the Mayor opened the 
festival. 

The orchestra of the Volksoper which 
has been striking, or threatening to 
strike, intermittently, for several months, 
chose the inopportune moment of the first 
operatic performance of the festival to 
voice its grievances. After a half-hour’s 
wait, during which the arguments back 
stage grew more and more audible to 
the audience, one of the directors of the 
Volksoper and the leader of the strikers 
appeared on the stage. 

When they began their debate on the 
merits of their respective sides the audi- 
ence joined in, not only to argue, but to 
jeer. Feeling ran. so high that the 
strikers finally gave in, to please the 
public, they said, because they did not 
want to disappoint them on the first 
night of the festival. 

A newly announced feature of the fes- 
tival will be a group of songs to be given 
at one of the chamber music evenings, 
by Alma Maria Mahler, widow of Gustav 
Mahler, whose unfinished Tenth Sym- 
phony will be given its first performance 
during the festival. Beethoven’s “Ruins 
of Athens” adapted by Hugo von Hoff- 
mansthal and Richard Strauss, with the 
ballet interlude “Prometheus,” will lead 
the classical features. 
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The Mime. Delia Valeri Vocal Studios. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — MILAN — FLORENCE 


————___—_— —@ - 


Mme. DELIA VALERI and her assistants announce that they will = & 


teach voice to beginners, advanced students and teachers as follows: 


From October Ist, 1924, to June 20th, 1925, in NEW YORK 
at her studios 381 West End Avenue 


From July Ist to August 6th, 1925, in CHICAGO 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


From Sept. 15th, 1925, to January 15th, 1926 
in MILAN and FLORENCE 





those students who desire to enter the operatic field in the United States, 
MME. VALERI has opened a branch of her studios in Italy where she twill 
personally assist them in their debuts, supervise their routine and guide 
Write immediately for particulars to 


Secretary of Mme. VALERI 


381 West End Avenue 
New York 
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Wagner Was Threatened by Starvation 
When Halévy Ruled the Operatic Roost 


MM LLL LC 


[Continued from page 19] 





cornet-d-pistons, an instrument he 
leathed, with something to occupy him 
was indeed to drink the cup of bitter- 
ness to the dregs! 


How Wagner “Kept the Pot Boiling” 


Among the operas to which Wagner, 
like the veriest drudge, was compelled 
to turn his attention were “La 
Favorita” and “Le Guitarrero.” From 
the latter, as Glasenapp tells us, he 
arranged two suites, for two violins and 
for string quartet. Curiously enough, 
this very opera crops up subsequently 
in the Wagner story, and in a manner 
little calculated to please the ambitious 
young German. When he received word 
from Dresden that “Rienzi” had been 
accepted for production there, the letter 
announcing the fact expressed the hope 
that the opera would be given “next 
winter.” 

Wagner found later that the best laid 
schemes of mice and men “gang aft 
agley.” First, the Dresden authorities 
put on a Reissiger opera, and after that 
“Le Guitarrero,” whose strains he had 
previously made accessible to the café- 
concert patrons. 

Such facts but add, I think, to the 
interest surrounding anything’ that 
Wagner may have written about Halévy. 
And he did write at considerable length 
about him; or perhaps I should say he 
wrote about him, while allowing himself 
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scope to express his views on the taste 
and foibles of the hour. Two articles 
from his pen deserve to be noticed here. 
That called “Halévy and ‘La Reine de 
Chypre,’” which made its appearance in 
the Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris 
touches on the premiére of the opera 
mentioned. Another of greater impor- 
tance, “Bericht iiber Halévy’s ‘La Reine 
ae Chypre,’” which appeared in the 
Dresden Abendzeitung, contains some 
characteristic views about opera and 
deals with the products of the French 
school. 


A Critique by the Great Richard 


Wagner allowed Halévy both freshness 
and grace. He points out how the com- 
poser was destined, by the predominant 
character of his talent, a passionate 
gravity, worthily to occupy the stage of 
the Opéra, a circumstance which dis- 
tinguished him from Auber and most of 
the French composers whose native heath 
was decidedly the opéra-comique. He 
returns to this point again when he de- 
clares that what really characterizes the 
inspiration of Halévy is, above all, a 
feeling for lyrical tragedy. 

In “La Juive’ Wagner found Halévy’s 
highest flight. Than this subject nothing 
better could have suited his gifts. Here 
the artist found a libretto that called 
forth all his strength. The score proves 
again and again his true vocation, his 
natural bent. He has been able to make 
his characters live, while preserving the 
esthetic unity of the whole. He has 
succeeded also in imparting to his music 
the atmosphere of the period. 

Wagner was evidently genuinely im- 
pressed by “La Juive.” Glasenapp tells 
us that even so late as 1878, when the 
composer was enlarging upon the virtues 
of Halévy’s music, he took down from 
his shelves a copy of the opera to 
emphasize his point. 

His opinion of “La Reine de Chypre” 
was expressed in a letter to Schumann’s 
Neue Zeitschrift—“Halévy’s ‘Reine de 
Chypre,’” he wrote, “is not bad; some of 
it is beautiful, much of it trivial.” And 
he traces its lesser worth, not to any 
falling off in power, but to the libretto, 
which lacks the inspiration and poetical 
feeling to be met with in “La Juive.” 

One word more. Of Halévy himself 
Wagner records that he found him 
“frank and honest; no sly, deliberate 
filou like M.” May there not be a 
chapter of ,history in that comparison? 





CANTON, OHI0.—The following teach- 
ers presented pupils in recent recitals: 
Eva Pfendler, Loraine Peters Adams, 
Lucille Smith, Mary E. Donat, Mrs. 
Clarence Dretke and Mrs. Palmer Wool- 
sey. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dretke and 


Mrs. Roy Essig, vocalist, attended Chi- 
cago Musical College. Leo T. Manly, 
director of the American Legion Band. 
attended the Conn National School of 
Music, and William D. Strassner spent 
the greater part of summer directing 


the Round Lake Summer School of 
Music. Francesco B. DeLeone, Akron 
pianist, tavght theory and piano. Laura 


A. Zalman. violinist, studied with Leo- 


pold Auer at Chicago and, after return- 
ing to Canton, made a trip to Roumania 
to visit her mother. 





Roland Hayes Will Open Sunday After- 
noon Series in Boston 


Boston, Sept. 13.—Roland Hayes, 
tenor, who has returned from successes 
in Europe, will undertake an extensive 
tour of America, culminating in the 
spring on the Pacific Coast. He will 
open the tour in this city with a concert 
on Oct. 5 in Symphony Hall. This will 


be the first of a series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts. Ernestine Schumann 
Heink will give a contralto program on 
Oct. 12, and John McCormack a tenor re- 
cital on Oct. 19. W. J. PARKER. 





Ilsa Niemack and Lambert Murphy to 
Give Joint Recitals 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, Sept. 13.—Ilsa 
Niemack, violinist, will start on a trans- 
continental tour in joint recital with 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, the middle of 
October. Miss Niemack has several con- 


cert dates in Iowa before the tour be- 
gins. She has been spending several 
weeks here with her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Julius Niemack. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





KANSAS CiTy, KAN.—The Civic Choral 
Club opened its season recently with a 
banquet and program in the Lake of 
the Forest Clubhouse. Reba Greist, a 
sophomore in music at Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, played several piano num- 
bers. Miss Greist is a former pupil of 
Esther Shaw-Gibson. 





SAN JOSE, CAL—Juanita Tennyson, 
soprano, and Marjory M. Fisher, violin- 
ist. who visited New York this summer, 
will resume their work here with the new 
season. Daisy L. Brinker, pianist and 
organist. is visiting Boston. Mrs. Stan- 
ley Hiller, pianist and accompanist. 
leaves ‘this month to establish a new 
home in Oakland, Cal. 





West Owes Debt 
to Eastern Music 
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tic Oriental music and reproduce it a; 
a living force in his compositions, poo 
as we may esteem them. 

But it is natural that in Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Borodin, Moussorgsky, Balaki-. 
reff and the others, the Oriental has be- 
come classical and an integral part o! 
our music. For it was in their blooc, 
rooted in their temperament, racially in 
herited with the fatalism and savagery 
and all other plainly discernible Orienta| 
traits and characteristics in the Russian 
people. With them it lived and was 
not an exotic innovation, and they could 
carry it into the main stream of West- 
ern music as a vital element. New ex- 
pressions of emotions have been revealed 
to us, strange and poignant. 

The new rhythms and harmonies have 
rendered audible a wonderful world to 
which before we were deaf, as Africans, 
with their harsh wailing and exciting 
primitive reiteration of the tom-tom, are 
deaf to our simplest series of harmonies. 





KANSAS CiTy, KAN.—Helen Saunders 
gave a farewell recital before leaving for 
further study at the University of 
Kansas under Carl A. Preyer, head of 
the piano department there. She has 
been studying for several years with 
Esther Shaw-Gibson. American com- 
positions were features of her recital, 
making up about half the program. She 
was assisted by the Mozart Club Chorus, 
Turney Gibson, violinist; Raynold Stack, 
‘cellist, and Mrs. Gibson, pianist. 





SAN JOSE, CAL.—Mr. and Mrs. Ear! 
Towner have returned to San Jose. Mr. 
Towner is to head the music department 
of the State Teachers’ College, and his 
wife is a pianist and accompanist. Both 
were former residents of San Jose who 
have been in Fresno for a number of 
years. Elizabeth Bently of Palo Alto is 
opening a piano studio here, as a repre- 
sentative of the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory. 
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CALIFORNIA WOMAN. 
PENS JEWISH MUSIC 


San Francisco Hears First 
Temple Service of Work 
by Rosalie Housman 


By Charlies A. Quitzow 





SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 13.—The temple 
musie composed by Rosalie Housman of 
this city, as a memorial to Dr. Martin A. 
Meyer, and said by Jewish authorities 
to be the first synagogue music ever 
written by a woman, was given at the 
Temple Emanuel on Sept. 6. 

A program entitled “Opera in the 
Making” was given for founders of the 
San Francisco Opera and their guests in 
the Capitol Theater, on Sept. 10. Rob- 


ert I. Bentley, president of the Opera 
Association, was chairman. Charles K. 
Field outlined the development of the 
new company. Timothy Healy also gave 
an address. Excerpts from “Bohéme,” 
“Andrea Chenier” and “Traviata” were 
given by the opera chorus under Gaetano 


Merola and Arturo Casiglia. Wilfred 
Pelletier, assistant conductor, accom- 
panied. 


Myrtle Clare Donnelly sang “O mio 
Babbino caro” from “Gianni Schicchi,” 
and Anna Young, Rena Lazelle and Mar- 
garet Bruntsch were heard in a trio from 
the same opera. Armando Agnini directed 
a stage rehearsal of the chorus in Acts 
I and II of “Andrea Chenier.” The the- 
ater was filled to capacity. 

Emilie Lancel, who has returned from 
an extended absence, was heard in a 
song recital in the St. Francis Hotel ball- 
room, recently. Italian, German, French 
and Erglish songs made up the program, 
the English group including works by 


Bantock, Bridge, Rummel and Hamilton 
Harty. Uda Waldrop was the accom- 
panist. 

Margaret Hughes, pianist, has been 
spending a few weeks in her home city 
and was the guest of honor at a recep- 
tion given at Hother Wismer’s home re- 
cently. An informal musicale included a 
reading of Beethoven’s String Quintet, 
Op. 29, and his A Major String Quartet, 
Op. 18; Mozart’s Symphonie Con- 
certante; Dvorak’s Piano Quintet, Op. 
81, and a movement from Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie “Espagnole,” played by Mrs. 
Hughes and Mr. Wismer; Lajos Fenster, 
violinist; Nathan Firestone, viola player; 
Willem Dehe, ’cellist, and John Paterson. 





Canton Artists in Radio Program 


CANTON, OHIO, Sept. 13.—In company 
with Mayor Charles M. Ball, the fol- 
lowing artists from Canton made a trip 
to Cleveland one evening recently and 
were heard oyer the radio WTAM: Dor- 
othy Antony, pianist; Virginia Jones, 
soprano; Mrs. D. M. Herrold, pianist; 
Sylvia Latz, contralto; Arthur Hart, 
tenor; Evelyn Luethi, pianist; Mrs. Guy 
Clemitt, soprano; Mrs. Gail Watson Ca- 
ble, violinist; Clarence Dretke, vocalist; 
W. T. Kuenns, speaker, and Bert H. 
Beadle, humorist, all of whom ban- 
queted with the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Organ Recital to Be Feature of 
Lancaster Church Anniversary 


’ LANCASTER, Pa., Sept. 13.—A feature 
of the twentieth anniversary festivities 
in Mount Calvary Lutheran Church will 


be an organ recital by Clarence N. Mc- 
Hose. Music by Mouret, Couperin, de 
Landel, Handel, Tours, Stoughton, Mar- 
tin, Gillette, Batiste and Silver will 
comprise his program. Ray Aires, a 
graduate of Peabody Conservatory, Bal- 
timore, and post-graduate in piano of 
the Eastman School, Rochester, has 
opened a studio in Ephrata. Earl Echt- 
ernacht, a graduate of the Wolf Insti- 
tute of Music and a member of Sigis- 
mund Stojowski’s master piano class, 
has been appointed directing head of the 
music department at Irving College, Me- 
chanicsburg. 


Oliver Stewart Sings With Briarcliff 
Trio 

The Briarcliff Trio, consisting of 

Mary Pollock, violinist; Nellie Hoffman 

Ralph, ’cellist, and Helen Schafmeister, 

pianist, gave a concert in Briarcliff 

Lodge on Sept. 14, assisted by Oliver 


Stewart, tenor, a pupil of Oscar Saen- 
ger. In addition to the trio numbers, 
Miss Ralph played a Popper arrange- 
ment of one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies. Mr. Stewart sang “Le Réve de 
des Grieux” from “Manon,” “Triste Ri- 
torno” by Barthelemy, “Amor ti vieta” 
from “Fedora” by Giordano, “I’ll Sing 
Thee Songs of Araby” by Clay, “Secret” 
by J. P. Scott and “Come to the Fair” 
by E. Martin. The trio contributed 
numbers by Gounod, Tchaikovsky, Pache, 
Elgar and Brahms. Mr. Stewart was 
——— for another concert next win- 
er. 


Charles Kingsley’s sea-coast song, 
“Three Fishers Went Sailing,” and 
“Afterwards” by Lemon-Mullin § are 
recent Victor releases of Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Opera. 
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Renée Thornton Will 
Open Her Season with 
Appearance in Chicago 
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Photo by G. M. Kesslere 
Renée Thornton, Soprano 


Renée Thornton, who in private life is 
Mrs. Richard Hageman, will open her 
concert season on Oct. 7. 

She has been engaged to sing on that 
date at a concert to be given in Orches- 
tra Hall, Chicago, for the benefit of St. 
Catherine’s Club, an important Catholic 
organization. 

Miss Thornton will give her second 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Oct. 30, with Mr. Hageman 
at the piano. 


Federal Commission Approves “Code of 
Ethics” of Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15.—The Federal 
Trade Commission announces its ap- 
proval of the “code of ethics’ adopted 


by manufacturers of band instruments. 
The code is framed to prevent the sub- 
sidizing of musicians by manufacturers 
and, conversely, the practice of giving 
free instruments to artists for advertis- 
ing purposes. It is also agreed that the 
twenty-three manufacturers signing the 
code will not pay performers any salary 
or fee for exploiting their instruments. 
The commission says it will “take cogni- 
zance of violations” of the code. 





Mr. and Mrs. A. Walter Kramer An- 
nounce Birth of Daughter 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Walter Kramer are 
receiving congratulations upon the birth 
of a daughter in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
on Aug. 10. The child has been named 
Rosalie Anne. Mr. Kramer, who was 
married to Rosalie Rehling of New York 
and Baltimore, in Berlin in December, 
1922, was for many years a member of 
the staff of MusicaAL AMERICA, and is 
one of the best known of the younger 
American composers. 





Francis Rogers Returns from France 


Francis Rogers, teacher of singing, 
has returned from France, where he 
spent July and August, bringing with 
him fresh material for his own and his 
pupils’ répertoire. Mr. Rogers resumed 
his teaching on Sept. 15. His New York 
song recital will be given in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 6. 





Pupil of Edith Moxom-Gray Engaged by 
California School 


Robert W. Claiborne, a pupil of Edith 
Moxom-Gray, has been appointed teacher 
of piano and director of the music de- 
partment at the Santa Barbara School 
for Boys at Santa Barbara, Cal. He 
left New York last week to assume his 
new duties. 





Havrah Hubbard, operaloguist, has 
been engaged for four appearances this 
season in Lancaster, Pa., and also will 
appear in Detroit, Mich., Rochester, 
N. Y., and Rockford, IIl. 


Contracts have just been signed for 
an appearance of Julia Culp in Washing- 
ton on Feb. 20. 

Lewis James, tenor, is now under the 
exclusive management of Beckhard & 
Macfarlane. 
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Artists Spend Late 
Summer in Sports 
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Marie Sundelius has been spending 
the summer at her delightful camp at 
Harrison, Me., where there is quite a 
musicians’ colony. Her home has been 
a center for the artists visiting the re- 
sort and she has entertained those who 
were willing to “rough it” extensively. 
Among them were the Arthur Burgh 
and Frederick Bristol, who spent some 
time with her at the end of the summer. 

Grace Leslie, American contralto, fin- 
ished her summer’s vacation with a con- 
cert at the old Rocky Hill Meeting House, 
built in 1785, at Amesbury, Mass. While 
she was away she kept in touch with 
artistic circles through the columns of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Elsa Alsen, who was here with the 
Wagnerian Opera Company and is com- 
ing again for a concert tour, is spending 
the summer at Weigen in the Swiss Alps, 
reviewing her réles and preparing songs 
in English for her American programs. 
The majesty of the Alps, she says, is an 
inspiring setting for her Wagnerian 
heroines. 

Wilfried Klamroth has been conduct- 


ing a master class at the Edgewood 
Vacation Music School at Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. Between classes and occa- 
sionally for informal lectures, the stu- 
dents would gather in the beautiful 
Italian gardens by the fountain, on the 
school grounds. 

When Abby Morrison was with ihe 
San Carlo Company in Asheville, N. C., 
she and Fortune Gallo were invited to 
visit the Vanderbilt estate, Biltmore, in 
the famous ‘North Carolina resort. Both 
Miss Morrison and Mr. Gallo are in New 
York again now, preparing for the San 
Carlo season. 

Mrs. Karl Feininger, New York piano 
teacher, has been conducting a summer 
school at Westport, Conn. She has had 
a large class and has been doing some 
interesting accompanying and coaching 
for singers with whom she expects to 
give recitals early in the season. 

Harold Morris, pianist and composer, 
has been combining work with play at 
Bear Island, N. H., this summer. He 
has been composing, of course, and he 
also gave a recital to the summer colony 
there. In his leisure hours he plays 
with his small daughter, Susanne, who 
is absorbing music unconsciously in the 
atmosphere at Bear Island. 

Ida Davenport, soprano, enjoyed the 
summer in Maine, at Sebago Lake. Most 
of the vacation time was spent happily 
fishing, boating and swimming, but Miss 
Davenport managed to find time to make 
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out her program schedule for next year 
and arrange several new programs. She 
has just returned to New York to be- 
gin a busy season under the manage- 
ment of Sarah Frank. 

Alma Beck, contralto, loves to be on 
the water, and since she could not go 
to Europe this summer she has been 
taking boat trips near and far. The 
photographer caught her one day when 
she was showing two protegées the his- 
toric sites of the Hudson valley. 

William Simmons, baritone, has turned 
farmer at Riverside, Conn., or at least 
so he says. He goes through the tomato 
fields examining the vines and the to- 
matoes with what looks like an expert 
eye, but he has decided to continue on 
the concert stage instead of becoming 
a gentleman farmer. 

Emanuel Ondricek, violin teacher of 
Boston, has been spending the summer 
at Manomet, Mass. There in the woods 
he built a play and work studio, where 
he taught his small pupil, Ruth Pierce 
Posselt, and where she could keep her 
dolls as well as her violin. He expects 
to present her to the public in a number 
of concerts this season, including appear- 
ances in New York and Boston. 

Musicians are rapidly deserting the 
summer resorts. Vacation time is offi- 
cially over. A great many artists have 
already returned to New York and each 
boat and train brings more. They are 
coming back after a gay summer, happy 
and ready for the strenuous season 
looming up ahead of them. 
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but lack of funds prevented them 
from doing so. I became _ interested, 
because you know teaching singing is 
continuous joy. I adore it and adore 
beautiful voice materials. I announced 
my decision to go West for my vacation 
and my desire to accept a few pupils 
in San Francisco. Miss Seckels agreed 
to represent me in my master classes. 
Applications from students began to ap- 
pear. 

“At first some of the local teachers 
expressed dissatisfaction about the ar- 
rival of teachers for master courses, 
but after being there ten days and hear- 
ing the progress their pupils were mak- 
ing they started to come and take lessons 
themselves. There were about ten local 
teachers taking my teachers’ course and 
some fifteen more taking private lessons. 
They are a fine lot of men and women. 
Many have studied all over the world 
and are now trying to impart their 
knowledge. 

“IT gave coaching and répertoire les- 
sons once a week to my class, permitting 
pupils to bring their friends. We began 
with fifty visitors and at the fourth open 
lesson, as they called them, we had about 
500 persons. I saw the moment ripe 
for my dream to come true and I asked. 
All of them, beginning with the most 
conservative writers of the daily press, 
came to accept my proposal of the 
master school for six months. 

“Musical conditions in San Francisco 
are developing rapidly. They are having 
about eighty-five concerts a _ season, 
matinée musicales, many clubs and choral 
societies. I think the great artists need 
not fear to go there on a percentage 
basis. The managers may be afraid to 
guarantee but the public is there to pay 
for real art.” 

As a proof of her faith in Mr. Samoil- 
off and his ideas of helping real talent, 
one of his wealthy pupils has established 
a fund, in memory of her mother, to be 
used in launching a young soprano on 
a professional career. When she is 
fully established. she will pass the fund 
on to another whose progress is threat- 
ened by lack of money. 

Mr. Samoiloff has already opened his 
studios on West Eighty-fifth Street, 
where a large class of students, includ- 
ing both artists and beginners, was 
awaiting his return from the West. 
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Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 
Scheduled to Give 147 


Recitals Next Season 
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Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, Violinist, in Garden 
of California Home 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne is spending a 
month in her summer home in Cali- 
fornia, preparing for her fall concert 
season, which will extend from Sept. 30 
to Dec. 18. Bookings have already been 
completed for Mme. Gray-Lhevinne’s 
entire 1924-25 season with 147 violin re- 
citals scheduled on a _ transcontinental 


tour. 

Before going to her home in Cali- 
fornia, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne completed 
a tour including 100 recitals. She closed 
the season with an appearance at the 
summer session of the State Norma! 
School in Lock Haven, Pa. Earlier sh 
had given concerts at the State Norma! 
Schools in Edinboro and Slippery Rock, 
Pa. It was her third return recital in 
Slippery Rock. Other Pennsylvania en- 
gagements included Columbia, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Erie, 
Hanover Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
and a number of colleges. 

Mme. Gray-Lhevinne’s recital was 4 
feature of the festival in Petersburg, 
Va. Two successful recitals were held 
in Hagerstown, Md. 


Iowa High Schools to Give Concert 
Courses 


WATERLOO, Iowa, Sept. 13.—Edna 
Swanson Ver Harr, contralto, and Mar- 
garet O’Conner, harpist, in joint recital; 
Emil Telmanyi, violinist; Irene Pavloska, 
mezzo-soprano; Agnes Bodholdt Con- 
over, pianist, and Hubert 8S. Conover, 
cellist, in joint recital; Annie Theres 
Davault, reader; Charles R. Taggart, 
musical humorist, and the National Mal¢ 
Quartet are booked for the sixth annua! 
concert course to be given this coming 
season by East High School. West 
High School with a new building co! 
taining a large auditorium, will als 
give a concert course presenting 
Zedeler String Quartet, the Smit 
Spring-Holmes Concert Company, 
Artist Trio, Gladys Swarthout, sopra! 
Hubert Carlin, pianist, and Edmo! 
Koch, baritone, and Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
Wells in music and drama. 

BELLE CALDWELI 





Sigmund Shwarzenstein to Make Ameri- 
can Début 


Sigmund Shwarzenstein, violinist, w! 
has just completed a _ successful t 
through Europe, has arrived in t 
country to start rehearsals in the stu 
of Alberto Bimboni, his accompanist, 
cording to an announcement by José 
Mann, his manager. Mr. Shwarzenste!! 
has prepared an interesting program ‘0! 
his first concert, which will be given 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday evenire 
Oct. 18. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC STARTS TERM 


Teachers Return for Fall Opening After 
Vacations Spent in Traveling 
Abroad 

CuicaGo, Sept. 13.—The opening of 
the new term of the American Conserva- 
cory of Music brought a reassembling of 
faculty members, many of whom spent 
the summer in Europe. John J. Hatt- 


staedt, the president, reports that among 
his teachers who passed their vacations 
abroad were Louise Robyn, Ethel Lyon, 
Stella and Marion Roberts and Marion 
Stange, who toured England, France 
and Italy; John Palmer, who stayed in 
southern France; Adolf Weidig, who 
toured Norway, Sweden and Germany 
and attended the Salzburg Festival; Ear! 
Blair, who visited France, Italy and 
Austria, and A. Louise Suess, who trav- 
eled in Egypt and Palestine. 

Among the interesting features of the 
opening of the conservatory’s new season 
is the heavy attendance in the depart- 
ment of Public School Music, under O. E. 
Zobinson. The Normal course, estab- 
lished by Mr. Hattstaedt almost forty 
years ago, remains one of the features 
of the school. The lectures in this de- 
partment are offered free to all regular 
students of the required age and pro- 
ficiency. 





Ohio Music Merchants Approve of Radio 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 15.—“The appeal of 
radio is  nine-tenths musical,” said 
Thomas Fletcher of Chicago at the an- 
nual convention of the Music Merchants’ 
Association of Ohio, which ended a three 
days’ session in the Hotel Statler on 
Sept. 10. “We must crawl out of our 
conservative shell and recognize that 
people admit no peer to radio as a 
musical instrument,” he remarked. “It 
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combines the romance of music with the 
romance of chance.’ You may tune in 
on a local station, or it may be San 
Francisco. More radios are sold than 
all other instruments put together.” 
Members of the association approved 
radios as a musical line. 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


Events in Boston 


Sept. 13. 


Jean Nolan, Irish mezzo-soprano, who 
met with success on her first visit to 
this country last spring, when she ap- 
peared in Town Hall, New York, and in 
Jordan Hall, this city, will return to 
America the middle of October. She 
is booked for appearances in Aeolian 
Hall, New York; in Jordan Hall, this 
city on Oct. 30; with the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association, Dec. 5, and at the 
Moses Greeley Parker Course, Lowell, 
Dec. 7. Her manager is Aaron Rich- 
mond. 


Fanvenceveenene 


* * * 


Felix Fox, pianist, will open his sea- 
son with a recital in Jordan Hall, on 
Oct. 21. Then follow in quick succession 
appearances at Middlebury College, Vt.; 


Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, 
Conn.; the Chaminade Club, Manchester, 
N. H., and Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. Mr. Fox will again be under the 


concert direction of Aaron Richmond. 
* OK ok 


Among the summer activities of Persis 
Cox, pianist and teacher, were a trip to 
New York, where she made a number of 
records for the Welte-Mignon, attend- 
ance at the Concord Summer School of 
Music and preparation of concert pro- 
grams for the coming season. During 
September Miss Cox is resting at Rock- 
port and Ocean Bluff, Mass. She will 
open her studio in the Pierce Building 
on Oct. 1. 

* * * 

Carmela Ippolito, violinist, who is 
under the management of Aaron Rich- 
mond, has heen booked as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony on March 8. Miss 
Ippolito will give a Jordan Hall recital 
en Oct. 31. 

* * + 

Theodore Schroeder, vocal teacher, 
reopened his studio two weeks sooner 
than he intended, owing to the number 
of new students registered from all parts 
of the country. Three artists from the 
Schroeder studio will give individual 
Jordan Hall recitals this coming season. 
They are Etta Bradley, soprano; Wil- 
liam Richardson, baritone, and George 
Wheeler, tenor. 

* oe 

William M. Coughlin, bass, a pupil of 
I’rederick Lamb, has been re-engaged as 
soloist at the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross. 

*x* *« * 

Malcolm Lang has been appointed con- 
ductor of the Cecilia Society in the place 
of Agide Jacchia, who resigned. Mr. 
Lang is a son of B. J. Lang, who founded 
the society fifty years ago. He returned 
on Tuesday from New Boston, N. H., 
where he spent the summer. 

ok ok * 

Elizabeth Siedoff, pianist and teacher, 
is due to return from Lockport, N. Y., 
late in September, when she will resume 
teaching. 

* * * 

Harris Stackpole Shaw, organist and 
teacher, presided at a North Shore musi- 
cale on Sept. 7, in the summer home of 
Courtney Guild. Roy Patch, tenor, was 
the soloist and Mr. Shaw his accom- 
panist. Mr. Guild is president of the 


Handel and Haydn Society and of the 
Apollo Club. 
* * * 

Louisa Burt Wood, soloist of the First 
Parish Church, Brookline, Mass., has 
returned from a holiday spent at Colo- 
rado Springs. She will resume church 
work next Sunday, and will open her 
voice studio in the Pierce Building, on 
Sept. 15. 


* * * 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
voice, has returned from her vacation 
at Boothbay Harbor, Me. She will open 
her studio in Trinity Court next week. 

ok * ab 


Heinrich Gebhard, pianist and teacher, 
will open his studio in Steinert Hall on 
Oct. 2, after a summer spent at his 
Hillside Farm, Norfolk, Mass. Mr. Geb- 
hard conducted a small summer class, 
to which he devoted one day a week. 


* * * 


Josephine Knight, teacher of voice, 
with studios in this city and Worcester, 
— returned from a summer spent at 

Bar Harbor. Me., and Petersham, Mass. 
Miss Knight will resume teaching here 


next week. 
oe * * 


Frederic Tillotson, pianist and teach- 
er, arrived on the Franconia, on Sept. 8. 
He has been abroad since early spring, 
spending the greater part of his time 
in study under Tobias Matthay. Ata 
Matthay pupils’ public recital in London, 


Mr. Tillotson was the only American 
performer. 
* * ok 
Clara Shear, lyric soprano, who re- 


cently returned from Milan, where she 
studied for two years under Arturo Vita, 
has been chosen by Fortune Gallo to 
sing the réle of Musetta in the San 
Carlo Grand Company’s performance of 
“Boheme” in the Boston Opera House in 
November. Her manager, Aaron Rich- 
mond, has booked the following engage- 
ments for her; Norwich Musical Associ- 
ation, Norwich, Conn., Oct. 7: Wakefield 
Choral Society, Wakefield. Mass., Dec. 
10, and the Apollo Club, Boston, Jan. 6. 
W. J. P. 


CLEVELAND ARTISTS 
HOME FROM ABROAD 


Chamber Music Concerts Are 
Announced for Coming 


Season 


By Florence M. Barhyte 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 13. — Cleveland 
European travelers are beginning to re- 
turn and resume activities in the local 
field. Charles de Harrack, pianist, is 
back from an extended concert tour. 
Several of his compositions are accepted 
by Waldheim Eberle, Vienna music pub- 
lisher. Among them are an “Allegorical 
Poem” for orchestra, choir and _ solo 
voices, and songs and piano numbers, in- 
cluding “Danse des Nymphes.” Mr. de 
Harrack will make a number of concert 
appearances and give his annual concert 
with the Cleveland Singing Society, of 
which he is the director. He will also de- 
vote much of his time to teaching. 

Cassius C. Chappell, tenor, has also 
returned from a successful trip, having 
fulfilled several engagements and a 
studied under with Lapitre. 

Two courses in chamber music are 
announced for the coming season. In 
addition to the usual course by the 
Chamber Music Society, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, 
which includes concerts by the Cleveland 
Quartet, a course will be given by the 
Cleveland String Quartet. 

The Marcosson Music School an- 
nounces that Mrs. Sol. Marcosson has 
joined the piano department. She is a 
post graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory in Boston under Edwin 
Klahre, and a pupil of Barth, Busoni 
and Stavenhagen. 

The Dunning-Progressive School of 
Music has moved into larger and more 
advantageous quarters at 2066 East 
107th Street, under the direction of 
Jessie Robinson Carr and Mahel Dunn 
Madson, the school offers class and 
private instruction. 
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What Is the Solution ?—Ohio Concert 
Managers Find Good Music Appreciated 


AOUMARUNAADONNOULSALLLUAAUGUE OQ U0EDUUHE CUE UOAAUUPY*Q OSEAN 


GENERAL love of good music on the public’s part is reported 
by concert managers in Ohio, who discuss from various angles 
problems affecting the business of concert-giving in their 
territory. The difficulties that beset their paths are distinctly 
seen and frankly commented upon, but a spirit of optimism 
is by no means lacking. Inter-relationships between artists, 
booking and local managers and the public are discussed broadly, with due 
regard to the needs and legitimate demands of all; and the highest ideals 
are advocated. Interesting developments in the inquiry begun by MUSICAL 
AMERICA in the issue of March 15, and continued regularly since that date, 








will be revealed in the near future. 

“A too large percentage of concerts 
in this city results in deficits to local 
managements,” says Joseph W. O’Leary, 
manager in Columbus. “Sometimes or- 
ganizations think the easiest way to make 
money is to present an attraction, but 
some have found this is the easiest way 
to lose money.” ; 

There is no lack of public interest in 
music. For years, according to Mr. 
O’Leary, the Women’s Musical Club has 
“presented a series of musical attrac- 
tions to capacity houses, which proves 
that Columbus has 4000 regular concert 
patrons.” 

Mr. O’Leary believes all contracts 
should be guaranteed. “Otherwise,” he 
asks, “why should they be made?” Busi- 
ness depression is first felt by the con- 
cert business, “because music is general- 
ly considered a luxury. Artists must 
live,” he remarks. “Artists’ managers 
must book as many concerts as possible 
in order to continue in business. In my 
opinion, it is merely another case of the 
survival of the fittest.” 

Jessie W. Darby, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, does not find any lack 
of interest in music on the public’s part. 
“I do not know of any new territory that 
could be developed,” she says, “but if this 
were the case, congestion in established 
fields would be lessened.” 

From J. H. Thuman, concert manager, 
Cincinnati, comes the following state- 
ment: 

“The business of local concert manage- 
ment is not different in principle from 
that of the theatrical business. Both 
, cater to the public as entertainment 
enterprises. There is a limited public 
attending the high-class theaters, and 
the public which is interested in music 
of the better type is still more limited. 
The business of the local concert man- 
ager is to gage as nearly as possible 
the total amount of attendance that can 
be secured in his community. Each con- 
cert entails a certain irreducible expense. 
If the total amount possible to collect 
from admissions is less than this total 
amount of expense, the local manager 
loses; if it is more, he makes a profit 
on the season. 





“From this very simple, very trite, but 
stubborn fact, it may be deduced that the 
concert manager’s business is to estimate 
as closely as possible how much the 
musical traffic of his community can 
bear, and not exceed that amount. If 
he controls the situation in a community, 
this is not such a difficult matter. The 
real problem enters when others com- 
pete with him; and, as this is a free 
country, there is no way of stopping 
competition. 

“It is the province of the wholesale 
concert manager to sell as many dates 
for an artist as possible. It is the 
province of the local manager to buy 
as many as he thinks he can profitably 
handle. If erg 4 else in the com- 
munity wants to take on a few more 
concerts, the established manager must 
see that he gets the ones which have the 
strongest box-office value. 

“Last season was over-booked. But 
who could help it? There were so many 
good artists in the country that a local 
manager just couldn’t help himself. 
Then general business conditions became 
bad, and the total amount spent for con- 
certs in a given community became less 
and had to be divided by more attrac- 
tions. 

“But the experience gained from last 
season is not without profit. It all comes 
out all right eventually if the local man- 
ager exercises good judgment, refuses 
to become excited and just goes on saw- 
ing wood. 

Question of Fees 


“The question of fees is difficult. Some 
booking managers have a set fee for an 
artist, no matter where that artist ap- 
pears. That seems to be a good rule, 
but it also seems a little unfair to local 
managers in smaller communities. Others 
have fees ‘arranged according to the 
population of a community. That is also 
not altogether fair, because well-organ- 
ized small communities produce better 
results than large ones where the popula- 
tion is not so musical. So there is no 
rule which will fit every case. The plan 
of playing on percentage seems to me to 
be the fairest one. 
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“If a local manager thinks the fee of 
an artist is too high, let him refuse to 
book that artist. The price of an artist, 
in the final analysis, will be regulated 
by the demand, just as is the case with 
automobiles or any other commodity.” 

“One difficult element for the local 
manager,” says Grace E. Denton, who 
manages concerts in Toledo, “is lack of 
suitable auditoriums. Few communities 
are adequately equipped along this line, 
and this lack adds perceptibly to the 
trials of the local manager. 

“The music public was never so large 
nor so enthusiastic in its support of 
music as at present. Witness the con- 
trast in the size of audiences and the 
number of concerts in any community 
a few years back! Both have shown 
truly splendid growth. 

“A manager must build up a feeling 
of stability for his enterprises. Finally, 
the concerts and tickets must be sold, 
and this means work, work and more 
work. If a manager uses good judg- 
ment in choosing artists to suit the de- 
mands and circumstances of his locality, 
has a suitable auditorium and puts forth 
an honest effort, I cannot see anything 
the matter with the concert business. 
I should call it flourishing. However, it 
requires about as much campaigning as 
a presidential election, not simply hang- 
ing out a sign with the artist’s name.” 

Some parts of the country have too 
many concerts and other attractions, 
while good territory, although smaller, 
is “going begging,” in the estimation of 
Henry Ackerman, local manager, Marion. 
He says: 

“I believe this locality is beginning 
to support better music. It seems that 
Marion people are hungry for good 
music, which has been absent in the last 
few years. This lack is accounted for 
by the fact of a small auditorium. The 
largest available theater seats only 875. 
But there is a chance of Marion having 
a real auditorium, as a plan is on foot 
for a Harding Memorial Hall, this city 
being the former home and final resting 
place of the late President. 

“That the people in smaller cities ap- 
preciate good artists is proved by their 
buying the better class of records.” 


Wants Higher Ideals 


“More love of artistic ideals and public 
service and a little less love of dollars.” 

This is the solution offered by Dr. 
George W. Andrews, conductor of the 
Musical Union, Oberlin, who would 
“avoid over-commercialization and per- 
sonal exploitation.” He finds much pub- 
lic interest in music. Dr. Andrews denies 
that the country has more concerts than 
it can absorb and does not think the 
development of new territory is being 
retarded by over-booking. He does not 
see in radio a real substitute for concert 
attendance. 

More concerts, municipal opera com- 
panies and orchestras, singing societies 
and big choruses are recommended by 
Ora Delpha Lane, president of the 
Thursday Matinée Music Club and of 
the Junior Harmony Circle, Zanesville. 

“Let us have more music,” she says, 
“but cheap enough so that all can go, 
the general public as well as the privi- 
leged rich. There are too many concerts 
only in the big music centers; the small 
towns need more concerts of all classes, 
from the less best to the best. Most 
small towns with populations of less than 
12,000 could be developed. This develop- 
ment would do away with a certain 
amount of congestion in centers already 
established and would help to create the 
atmosphere which exists in Europe.” 

Mrs. R. O. Woods, secretary-manager 
of the Women’s Music Club, Lima, be- 
lieves general business depression exer- 
cised an influence on business from the 
box-office viewpoint, although Lima’s 


1923-24 season was not at all unsatis- 
factory, nor were any losses incurred. 
Although the club spent more for con- 
certs last year than usual, the executive 
was able to “break even.” 





Sylvia Cushman Will Make Operatic 


Début in Berlin 


Sylvia Cushman, contralto, who will 
appear in concert this season in New 
York, Boston and other cities, is pre- 
paring to make her operatic début in 
Berlin next spring. Her rdéles include 
Carmen, Kundry, Suzuki and Briinn 
hilde. Miss Cushman is the daughter ot 
Frank H. Cushman, Boston newspaper- 


man, and was herself formerly musi 
critic on the Boston Telegram. She re- 
ceived her musical education in the New 
England Conservatory and later studied 
with Victoria Sordani-Gilbert. At on« 
time she was the youngest member o! 
the John Craig Stock Company at th« 
old Castle Square Theater, and late: 
was under contract with Morris Gest. 





Yolanda Méré, pianist, with her hus 
band, Hermann Irion of Steinway & 
Sons, is now traveling through Europe 
without any definite itinerary. Accord. 
ing to the latest news of Mme. Méré re- 
ceived by her managers, Haensel & 
Jones, she is now in Italy. 





_ Elena Gerhardt, mezzo soprano, has 
just been booked for an appearance in 
Winnipeg, Canada, on Oct. 16. This wil! 
be her first appearance there. 
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American Legion Adcpts May 
Peterson as “Little Sister” 


\ MARILLO, TEX., Sept. 13.—May Peter- 
son, soprano, has been adopted as the 


“Little Sister” of the Texas Department 
¢ the American Legion. The adoption 
owed her appearance in a concert 
rogram at the annual convention of the 
tegion in Brownwood. One of the 
nts of the convention was “Suwanee 
River” sung as an impromptu duet by 
\liss Peterson and Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, “Mother” of the Legion. The 
Veterans enjoyed the duet so much that 
they demanded a repetition. At the 
neeting of the Ninetieth Division Associ- 
ation held in Brownwood at the same 
me as the Legion convention, Miss 
‘oterson was elected an honorary ‘colonel 
the division. It was with the Nine- 
eth that her husband, Col. E. O. 
Thompson, served in France. Previous- 
iy she had been elected an honorary 
olonel of the Thirty-sixth Division of 
Texas National Guard, her husband’s 
present organization. 


Texas 





Artists Give Concert in San Diego 


SAN DiEco, CAL., Sept. 13.—John 


Williams, pianist and composer of Cal- 
gary, Can., completed his master class 
recently. While here Mr. Williams was 
honor guest at many social functions, 
one of which was given by Lillian Hinkle 
Williams. Mrs. Leland Case, president 
of the Tuesday Musical of Detroit, was 
also guest at this reception. The first 
concert of the local season was given at 
the First Unitarian Church on Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 2, by Roderick White, 
violinist; Ellen Babcock, pianist; and 
Edythe Rowe, ’cellist. The concert was 
an artistic success. John W. Clokey, 
composer and organist, has come to 
make his home in San Diego. Mr. 
Clokey is from Miami University, Ox- 


| ford, Ohio, where he held the position of 


university “organist and professor of 
musical theory. He is on leave of ab- 
sence for a year and intends to spend 
the time composing. Russell J. Keeney, 
violinist, formerly of Sacramento, has 
joined the local music colony and has 


— taken a studio in the Thearle Building. 


W. F. REYER. 





Edwin Franko Goldman has left New 


' York for a vacation in Canada, follow- 


ing the close of his seventh season as 


' conductor of the Goldman Band. While 


he is in Canada Mr. Goldman expects to 
map out the score of a new comic opera 
which he is to write. 


Yeatman Griffith Ends Classes on Pacific Coast 


Se 
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Yeatman Griffith, New York Teacher of Singing, and Some of the Students Who Were Members of His Master Class in Portland. 


On 


Either Side of Mr. Griffith in the First Row Are Mrs. Griffith and Otto Wedemeyer, Portland Vocal Instructor 


MONG the most prominent of the 
Eastern teachers who visited cities 


on the Pacific Coast this summer is 
Yeatman Griffith, who last week closed 
his second season of vocal master 
classes, held in Los Angeles and Port- 
land. In all there were sixty teachers 
and eighty artists and students, repre- 
senting fifty cities from eighteen States 
and three countries, who were active 
members of the 1924 classes. 

Mr. Griffith and his staff spent the 
first part of the summer in Los Angeles, 
going to Portland for the opening of the 
course on Aug. 12. The members of 
both classes petitioned him to return 
next summer for courses in the same 
cities and also in San Francisco, where 
he has been invited to teach for the last 
three summers. 

The Portland class, part of which is 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
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presented Mr. Griffith with a silver 
pitcher bearing the inscription “To 
Yeatman Griffith, the greatest maestro 
in the world. A token of deep apprecia- 
tion from the summer class, Portland, 
Oregon, 1924.” The presentation speech 
was made by Otto Wedemeyer, Portland 
teacher of singing, who was _ instru- 


mental in bringing Mr. Griffith to the 


Pacific Coast. 

Mr. and Griffith and_ their 
daughter Lenore are now visiting 
places of interest in the Rockies, en 
route East. They will arrive in New 
York in time for the reopening of the 


studio on Oct. 1. 


Mrs. 





Charles M. Courboin to Play With De- 
troit Symphony 

DETROIT, Sept. 13.—Charles M. Cour- 
boin, organist, who will make his first 
transcontinental tour this season, has 
teen engaged to play with the Detroit 
Symphony on Dec. 18 and 19, following 
his return from the Pacific Coast. In 
addition to a solo group, Mr. Courboin 
will play the Sixth Symphony of Widor 
with the Detroit Symphony. This sym- 
phony was originally written for organ, 
but the composer made an orchestra- 
organ version, which he dedicated to 
Mr. Courboin. Mr. Courboin has the 
only score of the work. 


Isaacson to Gesiiens Free 
Concerts 


Charles D. 


Charles D. Isaacson has announced the 
continuance for the ninth season of his 
regular series of free concerts. Under 
auspices of the Bureau of Lectures, 


Board of Education, of which Dr. Ernest 
L. Crandall is director, a program will 
be presented every Sunday evening in 
DeWitt Clinton Hall beginning on Oct. 5. 
A Saturday evening series is scheduled 
in Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A., and a 
Friday evening series in Wadleigh High 
School. 


New York Police Band Wins State Prize 

The 
Band, conducted by Patrolman Paul 
Hanneberg, recently won first prize in 
a band contest held at the Syracuse 
State Fair. Fourteen bands competed. 
To celebrate the victory, the band sere- 
naded Mayor Hylan in City Hall Park. 
Lieut. Patrick G. Fitzgibbons is presi- 
dent of the band. 





Ulysses Lappas, tenor, has just been 
booked for a recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburgh, on Oct. 16. On Oct. 7 
he will appear in Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago, in a joint recital with Renée 
Thornton, and on Oct. 10 in Cleveland. 





Jordan, contralto, will sing in 
Scranton. Pa., on Nov. 11, and will ap- 
pear in Springfield, Mass., on Nov. 12 


with the Municipal Orchestra. 


Mary 


New York Police Department 


Artists to Give Recitals Under 
Judson Management 


Three 


Among the many recitals to be di- 
rected by Concert Management Arthur 
Judson in New York this season are 
those of Beatrice Mack, soprano, who 
will be heard with Madeleine Marshall 
Simeon at the piano in Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 14; Raul Pania- 
gua, pianist, in Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Oct. 15, and Vladimir 
Resnikoff, violinist, in the Town Hall 
on Monday evening, Oct. 20. More than 
fifty New York concerts are already 
listed for this season by the Judson man- 
agement. 


La Forge Pupils to Tour with Alda- 
Metropolitan Quartet 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, and Flor- 
ence Barbour, accompanist, pupils of 
Frank La Forge, will tour this fall with 
the Alda-Metropolitan Quartet. Mr. 
Tibbett had a successful first season last 
year in the Metropolitan Opera. Miss 
Barbour has toured with Frances Alda 
and with Marie Sundelius. 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson to Give 


Musicale 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, teacher of 
singing, who reopened her studio on 
Sept. 15, will give the first musicale of 
the season on Oct. 4. Zoe Cheshire, 
harpist, and Karl Blose, violinist, will be 
assisted by the Misses Holland in duets 
for two sopranos. 


Contracts have just been signed for 
the appearance of Mischa Levitzki, pian- 
ist, early in December in Macon, Ga., in 
connection with other southern dates. 
This will be his third appearance in 
that city within the last few seasons. 
Other recent engagements are Terre 
Haute, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Peterson’s song recital in Deni- 
son, Tex., has been arranged for Dee. 9. 
Miss Peterson will fulfill the engage- 
ment in connection with other Southern 
appearances. 


May 
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Sedalia Hears Operatic Act 
and Many Concerts 
During Week 


By Louise Donnelly 


SEDALIA, Mo., Sept. 13.—The twenty- 
fourth annual Missouri State Fair, held 
here recently, was notable for the 
amount of music worked into the general 
program. The introduction of opera, 
a novelty in fair proceedings, and a 
junior music contest, also an innovation, 
aroused keen interest. 


The operatic offering was the second 
act of “Aida,” given under A. F. Thaviu 
with a chorus ot nearly 100 local singers, 
trained by Mrs. C. C. Kelly, and guest 
soloists. The latter included Miss Tadd, 
Viadimar Svetloff and Mr. Cantore. 
Thaviu’s Concert Band played the accom- 
paniments, and the production was well 
received. 

The contest, indorsed by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and sponsored 
by the State Federation of Music Clubs, 
was attended by students from every 
part of the State. Abbie L. Snoddy of 
Mexico and Mrs. C. C. Evans of this 
city were in charge. Awards totalled 
$200. Mrs. Snoddy, who is president of 
the Missouri State Federation, and Lucy 
K. Peery of St. Joseph, chairman of the 
Federation’s junior department, gave 
talks on junior club work. They, with 
Lena Belle Newkirk, president of the 
Federated Music Club of Warrensburg, 
were the judges. 

Musical programs were given daily in 
the Women’s Building. The following 
took part: Anna Catherine Blanchard 
of Humansville, soloist, reader and pian- 
ist, assisted by Mrs. Edwin F. Abels, 
accompanist; Florence Butterworth, con- 
tralto, and Mabel DeWitt, pianist, Se- 
dalia; the Helen G. Steele Music Club, 


Sedalia, presenting Mrs. Fred _ Ross, 
Mark C. Magers, Dimmitt Hoffman ana 
Mabel DeWitt, pianists, and Mmes. 
E. F. Yancey and C. C. Kelly, singers; 
Robert Warnick, tenor; Emma Ladd 
Sheperd, reader; Hilda’ Haymaker, vio- 
linist; Katherine Schafer, dancer, and 
Lucy Leigh Brown, violinist, Warrens- 
burg; Ruth Holden Buschman, reader, 
and Lucille Neiburg, piano, flute and 
saxophone, Warrenton. . Mrs. Joseph G. 
Kollmeyer of Jefferson City was hostess 
throughout the week. 

Bands heard included Mr. Thaviu’s, 
the Boy Scout Band of Springfield, the 
Warrensburg Band under Don Essig, the 
Clinton Boys’ Band, the Missouri Pacific 
Booster Band of Sedalia and the Jeffer- 
son City Band. The Gypsy Five Orches- 
tra of Sedalia also gave daily concerts 
in the Women’s Building. Its members 
were LaRue Johnson, pianist; Sue 
Phelan, Ilo Hildebran and Alice Met- 
calf, violinists, and William Hert, drum- 
mer. D. E. Young sang on several 
occasions. 


Lucy Gates to Make ‘Three Tours 


Lucy Gates, soprano, is scheduled to 
make three tours during the coming con- 
cert season, one by herself, another in 
Mozart recitals with Lotta Van Buren 
playing the clavichord, and the third 
with the Griffes group, which includes 
Miss Gates, Olga Steeb, pianist, and 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist. In 1926 
Miss Gates will return to Europe to 
sing in opera. 


Lawrence Adler Named Academic 
Advisor in Curtis Institute 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 15.—Announce- 
ment has just been made by John Grolle, 
director of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
of the acceptance by Lawrence Adler of 
the post of special advisor to the aca- 
demic faculty of the Institute. Mr. 
Adler’s duties will be to correlate the 
academic instruction with the particular 
musical and artistic needs of the stu- 
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dents and to act in the capacity dean 
of the academic courses. Mr. er is 
a son of the distinguished educator, 
Felix Adler, who is a member of the 
advisory council of the Curtis Institute. 


CINCINNATI IS PROMISED 
NEW HONEGGER SYMPHONY 








Fritz Reiner to Introduce Other Novel- 
ties With Orchestra During 
Season 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 13.—Arthur Hon- 
egger’s “Pacific 231” Symphony is one of 
the novelties Fritz Reiner will introduce 
at Cincinnati Symphony concerts this 
coming season. 


The College of Music has a new de- 
partment for the training of boy choirs. 
Richard Fluke, baritone, who is in 
charge, will follow English and Italian 
methods in dealing with the boys’ voices. 
Emil Heermann of the violin depart- 
ment will give six chamber music pro- 
grams this season, instead of four, as 
previously. Louise C. Lee, a pupil of 
Adolph Hahn, is in charge of the pre- 
paratory department for violin students. 

A. O. Palm, critic of the Enquirer, 
has resumed his teaching. 

Frank van der Stucken, conductor of 
the May Festival, who is in Europe, will 
return in time to begin rehearsals on 
Oct. 6. 

Bertha Baur, director of the Con- 
servatory of Music, states that pupils 
have come from points as far distant 
as Santiago and Hawaii. Parvin W. 
Titus, Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists, will be in charge of the new 
three-manual organ which was installed 
this summer. 

Millo Picco of the Metropolitan Opera, 
who has been singing baritone réles with 
the Zoo Grand Opera Company this 
summer, was recently a guest, with Mrs. 
Picco and their daughter Mary, at a 
dinner given by Bertha Baur, Blanche 
Greenland and other musicians. 

Janet E. Gibbs will be in charge of 
the piano department of the Kinsella 
Academy this year. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Lazare Saminsky Completes Symphony 


Lazare Saminsky has returned to New 
York to resume his duties as director of 
the League of Composers, musical direc- 
tor of Temple Emanu-El and teacher of 
a class in composition and orchestration. 
After three years in the triple capacity 
of composer, conductor and lecturer in 
New York, Paris and London, Mr. Sam- 
insky spent his first summer in America 
at Peterboro, N. H., and with the Count 
and Countess Tolstoy in Southbury, 
Conn. He completed the final version of 
his Third Symphony and composed a 
small chamber opera, “Gagliarda of a 
Merry Plague,” to his own libretto. The 
score of his Second Symphony, which 
Willem Mengelberg conducted in Am- 
sterdam, will be published by Sénart in 
Paris. 


Russian Choir Adds New Bookings 


Among the new additions to the 
routing list of the Russian Symphonie 
Choir on its American tour, are Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Appleton, Wis. 
The choir will be heard in sixty cities, 
beginning its tour in New England and 
proceeding westward. 








New Features Announced for Maine 
Music Festival 


PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 13—Two new 
features are announced for the twenty- 
eighth Maine Music Festival on Oct. 6, 
7 and 8 under William Rogers Chapman. 
Mana Zuceca will play the piano part in 
her “Ode to Music,” dedicated to Mr. 
Chapman, and Jeraldine Calla, colora- 


tura soprano, will sing the second eve 
ning. This performance of the “Ode to 
Music” will be the first anywhere. The 
first day will be called “merchants’ day, 
public rehearsals being eliminated t 
give visitors an opportunity to shop 
Maria Jeritza, soprano, will be the solo 
ist that night. Benno Rabinoff, violin. 
ist, is to appear the second night. Th 
third program will consist of “Trova 
tore.” Principals engaged are Marcel]. 
Roeseler, Joan Ruth, Devora Nadwo: 
ney, Leonard Snyder, Alfredo Gandol 
and Enzo Bozano. A matinée soloist wil! 
be Marcia Merrill, contralto. 
ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 


SALT LAKE CIVIC OPERA 
SCORES IN THE “PIRATES” 








Audiences Increase During Week aj 
Performances of Initial Offering 


SaLtT LAKE City, Sept. 13.—‘Th 
Pirates of Penzance,” the Salt Lake 
Civic Opera Company’s initial produc- 
tion of the season, attracted ever- 
increasing audiences during the six 


nights on which it was heard. Th 
Water Theater, Nibley Park, was th 
scene of the presentations. 

The performances represented a labor 
of love, growing out of a desire to serve 
the public; and enthusiasm was as no- 
ticeable on the stage as it was emphatic 
among the auditors. Careful training 
and rehearsals, coupled with a splendid 
esprit de corps, resulted in singing and 
acting of a high order. 

The principals were J. Delos Jewkes, 
Alvin Keddington, Virginia Freeze, 
Mary Ellen Hyland, James Astin, V. A. 
Russell, A. Edward Southgate, George 
G. Wood, Glen W. Waters, Chester K. 
Dowse, Leo Tellefsen, Claire Thomas, 
Ione Hunt, Eloise Treganza, Gladys Vin- 
cent, Phoebe Sleater, Mary Piervee 
Lillie Beuderer and Dora Vetterli. 

Albert J. Southwick was musical di- 
rector; stage directors were Marian 
Redd and Laura P. Hopkins; art direc- 
tors, Rena Olsen, Ruth Harwood and 
Chester Dowse: accompanists, Carolyn 
Van Cott and Florence Allen, and con- 
cert masters, Curtis Akerlind and Harry 
Lewis. 

The advisory committee consisted of 
John D. Spencer, Thomas Giles and 
Charlotte Stewart. 





Whitney Tew to Give London Recital 


According to word received from Whit- 
ney Tew, New York bass and teacher 
of singing, he will give his third song 
recital in London at the opening of th« 
fall season. Mr. Tew reports that an 
English publishing house is considering 
bringing out his book on voice culture. 
Through the courtesy of J. C. Stobart, 
Mr. Tew is preparing a radio lecture 
to be broadcast in England. 

Myra Hess, pianist, has been engaged 
to appear with the Boston Symphony in 
Boston on March 30. 
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ADELE LUIS RANKIN 
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More Programs Given Than 
Ever Before—Contests 


Are Features 


By Wm. J. Bryans 

ToRONTO, Sept. 13.—More music was 
heard at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, held in this city from Aug. 23 to 
Sept. 6, than ever before. 

In addition to a special “music day,’ 
during which music was the outstanding 
feature, four concerts were given by 
Toronto’s pageant chorus of over 2000 
voices, and nightly “sings” were held in 
front of the grandstand. Daily band 
concerts, band competitions and contests 
for singers and instrumentalists helped 
to make music prominent. 

The Exhibition Chorus, which was 
again under Dr. H. A. Fricker, num- 
bered 2256 singers. Four concerts in the 
Coliseum attracted large audiences. 
Eight thousand persons heard the Labor 
Day program, and enthusiasm showed 
the chorus had reached a new pinnacle 
of excellence. The Hallelujah Chorus, 
“And the Glory of the Lord” from 
“Messiah” and “The Heavens are Tell- 
ing” from “The Creation” were presented 
with splendid effect. “Rule Britannia” 
and “John Peel,” the latter for men’s 
voices, were always popular. “Indian 
Lullaby,” by A. S. Vogt, for women’s 
voices, was exceptionally fine. Accom- 
paniments were well played by the 
Queen’s Own Rifles Band under Capt. 
Hayward. The band also contributed 
special numbers, including Tchaikovsky’s 


’ 


~ TORONTO FAIR PAYS TRIBUTES TO MUSIC 


Overture “1812.” In honor of visitors 
from the United States, the chorus sang 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” in excellent 
style at the concert on Sept. 2. 

Many separate concerts were given. 
Bands of strolling troubadours, an “old 
village choir” and other companies in 
costumes participated. 

More than 1000 persons gathered in 
the Music Amphitheater for the “musical 
hours” arranged by the Canadian Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. Fifty 
artists contributed to four good pro- 
grams. Participants included Albert 
David and Agnes Adie; Metta Penn 
Cottee, violinist; Nina de Gedenoff, so- 
prano; pupils of Miss Sternberg in inter- 
pretive dances; Lorena Combs and Eve- 
lyn Lee, pianists; Gertrude Kelley and 
Florence Ralston, singers, and Edythe 
Palmer, violinist, students of the Toronto 
Conservatory; Gertrude Bell, elocution- 
ist; Adele Gilmour and Mabel Prestwick 
Harrison, pianists; Eileen Law and Clif- 
ford Lewis, singers, and Maurice Solway, 
violinist, students of the Hambourg Con- 
servatory. The finale took the form of 
an empire musical pageant in which 
Mme. Lugron-Fahey appeared as Bri- 
tannia. Dr. Housego’s boys’ orchestra 
was a feature. The gondola-like float 
of Maestro Carboni, the village “quire” 
under A. C. Chapman and the Victorian 
Chorus under Don Linden all came in 
for attention. ' 

Guests of the directors at luncheon 
on music day included Richard W. Law- 
rence, president of the musical section 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, and Dr. Fricker. 

Capt. Charles O’Neil, director of 
music for the Royal 22nd Regiment of 
Quebec, was adjudicator in the bands’ 
competition. 

The following won first places: St. 
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Catherines Concert Band, under G. 
Marks, in Class A; the Brampton Citi- 
zens’ Band, under W. E. Dowans, in 
Class B, and the North Bay Independent 
Band, conducted by E. Virgili, in Class C. 

Creatore’s Band, the Queen’s Own 
Band, the band of the 48th Highlanders, 
the British Legion Band, the Anglo- 
Canadian Band from Huntsville, under 
the baton of Frank Welsman, and the 
Edmonton Newsboys’ Band were also 
heard during the exhibition. 

An innovation in the competitions was 
a harmonica contest. 





Music Aids Cure of Tuberculosis Patients 


In a report to executives fighting 
tuberculosis in New York, Frederic D. 
Bell of the New York Tuberculosis As- 


sociation recently said that not only had 
it been found that the providing of musi- 
cal programs served to entertain the 
tuberculosis patients, but it was also felt 
that such music exerted a highly bene- 
ficial remedial influence. Mr. Bell 
stated that during the months of June, 
July and August a total of ninety-one 
entertainments had been given by the 
New York Tuberculosis Association in 
the twelve hospitals caring for tuber- 
culosis patients in the city, reaching be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 patients. The 
number of artists participating in these 
musical events closely approached 2000. 





Plans for El Paso College of Music 
Halted by Death of Dean 


EL PAso, TEx., Sept. 13.—Owing to the 
death of Albertus Shelley Hiester, who 
came to El Paso about a year ago to 


act as dean of the El Paso College of 
Music, projected by the Baptist Church, 
plans for the organization of the college 
have been held in abeyance. Mr. Hiester 
died in June following a breakdown and 
an illness of some months. He was a 
native of Philadelphia and studied in 
Europe under Paul Viardot, Joachim and 
Leonardo Batti. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons and a daughter. 








Publishes 
Notes 


M. E. DeWitt has published the first 
of a series of occasionally issued papers 
under the title “Americanadian Eu- 
phonetic Notes,” which aim to promote 
interest in the world-accepted form of 
spoken English. Miss DeWitt is espe- 
cially interested in eliminating “home 
town” dialects used in singing. Her 
notes contain suggestions to teachers of 
singing and public school teachers in- 
tended to secure better training in good 
English diction. 





M. E. DeWitt Euphonetic 


Fraser Gange to Sing “Musicians’ Peep 
Show” 

Fraser Gange will reveal one of the 
most striking novelties in his répertoire 
when he appears as soloist with the New 
York Symphony. He will sing Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Musician’s Peep Show,” a 
satirical scene for baritone and orches- 
tra. Mr. Gange will sing this work, 
which is said to be a Russian “Fable for 
Critics,” in English. 


Amy Ray-Sewards to Give Lecture 
After reopening her singing studio on 


Sept. 15, Amy Ray-Sewards has been - 


requested to give a lecture and have her 
students demonstrate the “Natural 
Method of Voice Production.” She will 
lecture in her studio and over the radio. 


Members of Cleveland 
Quartet Enjoy Playing 
Golf on English Green 
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The Cleveland String Quartet: Victor de 
Gomez, "Cellist; Arthur Beckwith, First 
Violinist; Ralph Silverman, Second Vio- 
linist, and Carlton Cooley, Viola Player 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 13.—Members of 
the Cleveland String Quartet, Arthur 
Beckwith, first violinist; Ralph Silver- 
man, second violinist; Carlton Cooley, 
viola player, and Victor de Gomez, ’cell- 
ist, combine the pleasure of a visit to 
England with the business of making 
music. They were announced to give a 
concert in Aeolian Hall, London, on 
Sept. 18, but have not been too absorbed 
in rehearsals held at Eastbourne to en- 
joy many a round of golf. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Danville Music Clubs Offer Combined 
Course 


DANVILLE, ILL., Sept. 13.—With the 
desire to furnish better music at less 
cost to the music-loving public, the Dan- 
ville Musical Cycle and the Choral So- 
ciety have combined their courses into 
one and will give their entire course 
for the same price that has been charged 
by each society in the past years. The 
concerts will be given in the new high 
school auditorium. The first number of the 
course will be a recital by Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, on Nov. 3. Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” presented by the Choral Society, 
will be the second number, and Carl 
Beecher and Arne Oldberg, pianists, will 
give the third concert. The opera 
“Marta,” in costume, will be the last 
presentation by the Choral Society, 
which will be assisted by artists of note 
in the solo parts. 

VERA K. DOWKER. 





Warford Returns from New 


England 


Claude 


Claude Warford, teacher of singing, 
has returned from a several weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the New England States and 
has resumed teaching at his new studios 
at 4 West Fortieth Street. Among the 
pupils from Mr. Warford’s studios who 
have returned to prepare programs for 
the coming season are Florence Otis, 
Tilla Gemunder, Gertrude McDermitt, 
Ralph Tomlinson, Mary Davis, Joseph 
Kayser, Carl Rupprecht and Emily 
Hatch. 


Devora Nadworney Booked for Opera 


After her appearance in the Berkshire 
Festival, Devora Nadworney, contralto, 
will appear as Azucena in three per- 
formances of “Trovatore,” at the Maine 
Festival. She will appear as Erda in 
the opening performance of “Rheingold” 
by the English Opera Company, in Car- 
negie Hall, and as Fricka, in “Walkiire.” 


Announcement 


GREGORY BESRODNY 


Violinist 


Will Resume Teaching September 20th, 1924 


Studio: 51 West 87th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Mary Had a Little Lamb”’ Included in New Piano Works 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 














by members 


RITERS have a privilege that their brother craftsmen in music 
can seldom share, in that they may frequently wax humorous— 
to their own relief and that of their readers. 
little humor, apart from an occasitnal song, which is apt to 
be rather a pale attempt. 
achievements in music that I ever heard was a performance 
of the Bohemian Club of New York, at a dinner given for 


In music there is 


One of the few really humorous 


Artur Nikisch, of the Overture to Tannhiuser,” in which some side-splitting 
effects were obtained by skilled instrumentalists of the Philharmonic by 
transposing most of the violin and flute parts to the brass instruments, 


and vice versa. 

* * * 

Musicians who don’t 
take life and their pro- 
fession too. seriously 
will find many a laugh 
in Edward Ballantine’s 
Variations for Piano on “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,” in the Styles of Ten Com- 
posers (Ar thur P. Schmidt Co.). Apart 
from its humor—which, however, is its 
most intriguing feature—these varia- 
tions are musicianly and contain much 
well written and interesting music. The 
ten composers whose characteristics are 
so faithfuly mirrored by Mr. Ballantine 
are: Mozart, an Agnelletto in C; Bee- 
thoven, Adagio (der Griafin Marie von 
Limmlein-Plautschsky gewidmet) ; Schu- 
bert, “Demi-moment Musicale”; Chopin, 
Nocturne, in which there is a sly dig 
at Chopin editors; Wagner, “Sacrificial 
Scene and Festmahl,” from the tenth 
act of “Lammfell’”; Tchaikovsky, Valse 
Funébre; Grieg, “Mruks Klénh Lambj”; 
MacDowell, “At a Lamb,” preceded by 
a quatrain that reads: 


Far off awhere the Celtic sun 
Doth fold its fading feet 
A Jassie croons a pedal point, 
A lamb suspends a bleat. 


Edward Ballan- 
tine Rewrites 
Mary Had a 
Little Lamb 


followed by twenty measures of delicious 
MacDowellian music; Debussy, “The 
Evening of a Lamb,” much given to the 
whole-tone scale and frequent changes of 
mood, but really Debussyesque; and, 
finally, a Grande Etude de Concert by 
Liszt. “pour les deux mains, les bras. 
ies epaules, le dos et la chevelure,” 





three pages of introduction, leading into 
the theme in chords, with an octave ac- 
companiment, ending  glorioso . F 
bravissimo. Personally, I expect to play 
this work over often, as an antidote for 
much of the so-called music that comes 
to hand. 
* ok * 


“First Year Beethoven” 
is the title of a book of 


An Introduc- 


tion to 
Beethoven for twelve compositions by 
Beginners the master, adapted, 


arranged and edited by 
R. Krentzlin (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
and published in the Educational Series. 
The choice of numbers is excellent and 
includes many of the old favorites that 
never grow old—pieces that should be 
firmly established in the memory of 
every child at an early age. There is 
ample material in this book alone to 
supply pupils with Beethoven’s music for 
some time. 

* * ok 


The title, “Po Ling and 
Ming Toy,” is in itself 
sufficient indication of 
the character of Rudolf 
Friml’s new suite for piano ( Boston 
Music Co.) and the yellow dragon, with 
red edgings, of the cover leaves no room 
for doubt. There are four numbers in 
this unusually exotic’ work; the first 
one bearing the title of the swite, fol- 
lowed by “A Chinese Love Song,” “Time 
0’ Gloaming”'‘ (a valse) and, finally, 
“Cometh as a Bride.” Mr. Friml] has 


Rudolf Friml’s 
Chinese Suite 
for Piano 
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injected his usual generous amount of 
melody and has shown again that he 
possesses an inexhaustible fund of at- 
tractive ideas. Imagination, melody and 
lightness are the three words that sum 
up the outstanding qualities of Mr. 
Friml’s compositions, and herein they 
are all well displayed. The book is 
very attractively printed, with fittingly 
delicate illustrations by George Hauman, 
who also did the cover preceding each 
piece. 

* * * 

Teachers and students 
of the piano will find 


Four Etudes 


for Pianists, 


by Charles some excellent study 
Dennée material in “Four 
Etudes in Form of 


Pieces,” by Charles Dennée (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). The primary object of 
the composer has been, seemingly, to 
write music of technical value, and in 
this he has been eminently successful. 
He has, however, clothed it in agreeable 
forms that make it doubly attractive. 
There is nothing unexpected or out of 
the way about Mr. Dennée’s ideas, but 
they are sufficiently interesting to hold 
the attention. As teaching pieces, how- 
ever, these four numbers—Impromptu- 
Toccata, Octave Waltz, Waltz-Etude, in 


double notes, and Scherzo-Caprice—- 
will make a strong appeal. 

* ok * 
Magic Music The “Magic Music 


Lessons,” by Elizabeth 
L. Gallager (G. Schir- 
mer), fulfill their seem- 
ingly exaggerated title. In these three 
books, made up in all of more than a 
hundred pages, there would appear to 
be a royal road to piano playing for 
the beginner. The lessons are coated 
with a fairy story romance that makes 
the whole acquisitive process a delight- 
ful pastime. And for this pastime 
Harvey Worthington Loomis has sup- 
plied some equally fairy-like music and 
verses that fit into the scheme of the 
work like the proverbial glove. The 
many duets for pupil and teacher are 
calculated to inspire the child through 
the delightful harmonizations which Mr. 
Loomis has supplied in the more diffi- 
cult part. 


Lessons for the 


Children 


* * * 
Two Songs by “Heigho-ho! What a 
Franklin Riker Day!” and “Beloved,” 
two new songs. by 
Franklin Riker (G. Schirmer), are 


among the best settings by this com- 
poser that have come to this desk for 
many a day. They are musicianly, well 
written for the voice and imaginative. 
The first is for high voice and offers 
considerable opportunity ‘to the _per- 
former, as it is florid and demands some 
technical _ skill. Personally, I prefer 
“Beloved.” Despite the composer’s in- 
sistence on the diminished seventh chord, 
the song has substance and is a very 
good setting of the text. This number 
should find its way into the repertory 
of many of our recitalists. 


* ok ok 
New Settings Two songs by Anna 
by Anna Priscilla Risher are 
Priscilla among the new issues. 
Risher One, “A Withered 
Rose,” has a_ violin 
obbligato. This is a tuneful, smooth- 


flowing bit of writing that is much en- 
hanced by the addition of the violin 
part. There are two keys. From the 
same press (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
comes also “The Piper’s Song,” a bright, 
tripping little song. much in the style 
of numbers of its kind and attractive 
in a gay and carefree manner. This 
also is put out in two keys. 
* * * 


Charles H. Morse has 
written a melody with 
a charming lilt and a 
graceful accompani- 
ment in “All in All” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). It is an un- 
pretentious song with little or no varia- 
tion in style, but of its kind it makes 
considerable appeal. The ending. to be 
sure, is rather abrupt, but a skilful in- 
terpreter will round it out. In two keys. 
From the same press there is another 
song from the pen of Florence Newell 
Barbour, entitled “By the Bending Tide.” 
which is well up to this composer’s 
standard of merit. There is a striking 
rhythmic figure in the middle section of 
this number that enhances what is al- 
ready a good song. The accompani- 
ment, like most of the accompaniments 
written by this composer, is quite diffi- 


A Group of 
Songs in 
Varying Moods 





but the effect is worth 
effort. Keys for high and medium voi «s: 
Another Schmidt publication is ‘“'! he 
Desert Trail,” by John W. Metcalf 
words by Frederick H. Martens. ‘he 
music is commonplace and quite ordin:.; 
There are two keys. 

a” * * 

Organists will welc me 
Frank Howard War. 


cult, 


Mood Pictures 
for the Organ 


by Frank H. ner’s “Two Mood |} ic- 
Warner tures,” entitled “Eley” 

and “Exaltation” ((, 
Schirmer). Both are good organ pieces, 


well written for the instrument, with 
considerable originality and imaginatin. 
In both instances Mr. Warner’s m:ip 
ideas are markedly better than his midiile 
sections, which fall off in interest, hut 
these are brief and the quality of th 
pieces as a whole is sufficiently good : 
make them well worth while. 
*” oK * 


As a rule, humorou 
songs are rather sad 
affairs, relying more on 
some unexpected turn 
of the text to furnish 
the humor than on any effort of the 
composer. In the case of Walter Golde’s 
“A Lad Went a-Wooing” (J. Fischer & 
Bro.), however, the composer has done 
quite as much as the author to make 
it a success. Throughout it is a sing- 
able and well constructed song that leads 
to an unexpected denouement. There are 
keys for high and medium high voices, 
and the dedication is to Colin O’Mor 


Walter Golde 
Composes a 
Humorous 
Song 





At the first concert of the Little Sym- 
phony on Nov. 9, George Barrére, con- 
ductor, will present a new work, especi- 
ally written for him, entitled “Le temp: 
passe” by Ariadna Mikeshina. The suit 
is in four parts,—“Pastorale,” “Chanson 
tzigane,” ‘“‘Berceuse,” “Soirée musical 
dans le village russe.” 
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trinka) 
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MARION G. OSGOOD, Mazurka Bravura 

a SARTORIO, Dreams. Melody 
in D 

IRMA SEYDEL, Bijou. Minuet 

LIONEL TERTIS, Londonderry Air 

J. F. ZIMMERMANN, A Greeting. Ro- 
mance 
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Contains selections from the works 


of Bohm, Friml, Gastelle, Hoffmann. 
Nélck, Sharpe, Steane, Tolhurst. 
Torjussen, and Weiser. 

Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 
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4 unction of Technic in the Realm of Art 





Development of Musicianship Should Be Ultimate Goal of Student 
—Manner of Playing an Important Factor in Communicating 
Proper Mood of Composition 





By Francis Moore 
ML 


AT kind of exercises shall I prac- 
tice today? Should my technical 
exercises precede the practice of pieces? 
Must I practice scales and arpeggios to- 
day and pieces tomorrow, or the scales 
one day and arpeggios the next? Shall 
| learn this piece by giving all my time 
to it, and therefore neglect my technic? 
[These are among the many questions 
coneerning technic that students are 
daily asking themselves and their teach- 
ers. 

The term, music, is not frequently 
heard in the conversations between mu- 
sic students, and even in the teacher’s 
studio is only infrequently used. And 
yet, music is the ultimate object of all 
technical exercises. It is the musical 
impulse which should compel our arms 
and fingers to bring to life the message 
of every phrase of music. 

In the words of Harold Bauer, “Tech- 
nic is Music, is Art.” Why, then, is it 
not better to say, “I shall practice my 
art or my music,” and discard a term 
that isolates one part of our practice, 
and pigeon-hole scales, chords, tech- 
nical studies, and even Bach, for the 
sake of finger and arm development? 

_ The efforts to understand a phrase, to 
join one phrase to another, to discover 
the significance of each phrase and its 
relation to the other, and the mood of 
the entire composition, are part of one’s 
training in music, equally important 
with the efforts to play the notes. The 
writer’s opinion is that most piano stu- 
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dents have developed greater powers to 
play all the notes accurately, than have 
been developed in their intellectual and 
perception. Why should one 
spend ten or more years gaining facility, 
at the expense of musical knowledge 
and interpretation? 

Some one has stated that about sev- 
enty-five per cent of our information 
comes through the eye. If this is true, 
then a very great deal of the pleasure in 
listening is due to the delivery of the 
performer, that is, his manner of play- 
ing and its appeal through the eye. 

A matter for discussion is—should 
music appeal to the ear only, or to both 
eye and ear? Inasmuch as nine per- 
sons out of ten prefer to see the per- 
former as well as hear him, another side 
of music, not often mentioned, must be 
considered. This is the manner of ap- 
proaching and leaving the keys at the 
beginning and ending of phrases. These 
movements or gestures, or poses, if you 
like, should .be entirely spontaneous, 
that is, should proceed from natural 
feeling, or temperament. 

If in some instances, this feeling 
should be latent and the pupil therefore 
fails to convey what he earnestly would 
like to convey, a suggestion from an ex- 
perienced teacher as to the movements 
of the arms which will best conform to 
the character of the phrase will induce 
the pupil to feel the mood. “Emotions 
spread by inducing the imitative repro- 





Francis Moore, Pianist 


duction of the gestures which express 
emotions.” (Suggestion and Auto-Sug- 
gestion by Baudouin.) 

Our motions at the piano should in all 
cases help to convey the message of each 
phrase to the listener, whether that 
message be dramatic, tender, senti- 
mental, cold, exciting, calm. However, 
the first consideration is to discover just 
what the expressive import is, then to 
allow our muscular responses to be nat- 
ural and unhampered in functioning. 
One must have learned all methods of 
placing the hands on the keys and 
should consider all methods worthy of 
study, providing each shall be used only 
for a musical purpose. Let us think 
music, not technic, at all times, and 
strive to give musical pleasure with 
every performance. 





Minna Kaufmann Pupil Teaches Singing 
in Normal School 

Una Haseltine, soprano, a pupil of 

Minna Kaufmann, recently started her 

classes in singing in the State Normal 

School in Mansfield,,Pa. Miss Haseltine 

is well known in the West. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch Appears as Guest 
Conductor in Berlin 


A cable received by Loudon Charlton, 
manager in America of Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony and pianist, says that Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch’s first appearance as guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Berlin was an occasion of much enthu- 
siasm. A second guest appearance has 
been arranged before he sails _ for 
America. 
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San Diego Supervisor Weds 


SAN Dreco, CAL, Sept. 13.—Annie 
Marie Clark, supervisor of music in the 
grade schools of the city, was married to 


Clare Ostrander on Sept. 7, Mrs. 
Ostrander will continue her work in the 
schools. W. F. REYER. 





San Diego Pianist Returns from Sojourn 
in Ireland 


SAN DiEGO, CAL., Sept. 13.—Florence 
Schinkle Gray, pianist, who with her 
husband, Tyndall Gray, has been living 
in Ireland for several years, has re- 
turned to San Diego. Mrs, Gray will 
teach during the coming season. 

W. F. REYER. 


Propose Fund for Bruckner Memorial 


VIENNA, Sept. 3.—Voicing the plan of 
a group of German and Austrian musi- 
cians, Hermann Bahr, playwright and 
author of “Das Konzert” which Leo Die- 
trichstein played in America, in an 
article in the Neue Freie Presse, asks 
for a public fund to erect a statue to 
Bruckner. “The forces that have com- 
bined for the Bruckner centenary cele- 
bration,” he says, “can raise the money 
for the statue, which will be a perma- 
nent memorial to Austria’s great com- 
poser.” “It will take fully a billion Aus- 
trian kronen,” he admits, “but Bruckner 
must still be worth that much to us.” 





Gerald Maas, ’cellist, who has just re- 
turned from a vacation in Canada, will 
open his concert engagements on Oct. 
26 in Scranton, Pa. 


OTTAWA AUDIENCES 
RESPOND TO OPERA 


De Feo Company Gives Two 
Performances in New 
Large Auditorium 


OTTAWA, CAN., Sept. 13.—The new 
auditorium, which seats 8000, was the 
scene on Sept. 8 and 9, of performances 
by the De Feo Grand Opera Company, 


with guest artists from the New York 
Metropolitan and Chicago Civic Opera 
companies, which were made the occa- 
sions of brilliant social, as well as im- 
portant musical, events. 

With Lady Byng of Vimy, wife of the 
Governor-General, heading a representa- 
tive group of society persons, and 
with music-lovers filling the less expen- 
sive places, the productions were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

“Tosca” was given the first night, 
with Strella Wilson, a pupil of Nellie 
Melba, in the title-réle. The Cavaradossi 
was Edward Molitor, and Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi sang Scarpia. 

The second night “Carmen” was per- 
formed, the Carmen being Ina Bour- 
skaya, with Ralpvh Errolle as Don José. 
Both operas were well mounted. 

The engagement was under the local 
management of S. L. Debalta. _The 
great size of the auditorium made it 
possible for him to offer a large number 
of tickets at popular prices, and opera- 
goers were not slow to take advantage 
of this opportunity. 





Modern Works Featured at Briarcliff 
Lodge Concert 


The Briarcliff Lodge Trio, Mary Pol- 
leck, violinist, Nellie Hoffman Ralph, 
‘cellist, and Helen Schafmeister, pianist, 
with Madeleine Hulsizer, soprano, as 
soloist, presented a varied program at 
Briarcliff Lodge on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 7. Miss Hulsizer’s program was 
almost completely modern and included 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Dagmar Rybner, Pearl Curran and 
Haydn Wood, as well as a group of 
Spanish folksongs arranged by Frank 
LaForge. The trio offered works by 
Moszkowski, Beethoven, Bach, Gounod 
and Drdla. 





Walter Golde Returns from Europe 


Walter Golde, accompanist and coach, 
who has been in Europe for a _ short 
visit, was scheduled to return to New 
York this week and reopen his studios 





on Sept. 22. Mr. Golde has already 
been booked for a number of concert 
engagements for the coming season. 


During his visit abroad, Mr. Golde se- 
cured novel numbers of both old and 
new schools. 





Paul Kochanski to Teach Master Class 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, who arrivea 
on Labor Day on the George Washington 
from Poland, has announced a master 
class in violin to begin on Oct. 1._ His 
manager, George Engles, is receiving 
applications for tuition. 





Robert Imandt, violinist, who made his 
New York début, last season, has been 
spending the summer in the Adiron- 
dacks. He will make his first Phila- 
delphia appearance in November at the 
Foyer. His New York Aeolian Hall 
recital will be on Jan. 22. 











A New Kipling-Speaks song, destined to surpass in popularity the 
composer’s famous “On the Road to Mandalay” 





Verse by 


FUZZY WUZZY 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Music by OLEY SPEAKS 


Published in three keys: C (b to d), D (d to e), F (f-a) 
PRICE 75 CENTS 


A song of spontaneity, magnetism and impressive appeal 
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Los ANGELES, CAL.—A practical 
course covering stage diction, voice 
production and characterization is being 
planned by the University of California 
for actors, public speakers and play 
readers. Frayne Williams, director of 
a local theater, will be the instructor. 

* ok 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss.—The piano 
recital of Dorotea Nicolai held recently 
at Walker Hall, fully justified the high 
expectations entertained by the music 
lovers of Great Barrington. Her pro- 
gram included several interesting works 
by Eugenio di Pirani, Miss Nicolai’s 
teacher. 

ok * * 

SALT LAKE CiTy.—Mrs. Adna Smith 
Flo, teacher of singing, has resumed 
her professional work after spending a 
month in Denver, where she took a 
course with Percy Rector Stephens of 
New York, who was conducting a class 
in singing. While in Denver, Mrs. Flo 
was soloist at the Trinity Methodist 
Church. eS 

* 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO.—The ad- 
vanced vocal pupils of Charles Lamb of 
Canton gave a pleasing recital at his 
studio before a company of music-lovers 
recently. Those taking part were Isa- 
belle Burnside, Imogene Battersheel, 
Mrs. F. H. Tout. Mrs. Fred Snyder, 
Mrs. Carl Kratz, Mrs. Frank Taylor and 
Charles Dodd. 


si 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 


.212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 


SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 

Teacher of the Art of Singing 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 








ALBANY, N. Y.—J. F. Carabella, or- 
ganist of St. Augustine’s Church of 
Cohoes, N. Y., has opened a music studio 
on Clinton Avenue. Mr. Carabella is a 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Naples, a former pupil of Mascagni and 
for a time organist at Monte Casino, a 
famous Benedictine monastery. Betty 
Christian, a graduate of the Troy Con- 
servatory, has been engaged as organist 


and choir director of St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church. 

OK a ok 
SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Thousands at- 


tended dedication services at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church recently, when John M. 
Steinfeldt’s Mass, composed for the occa- 
sion, was performed by a choir of seventy 
voices. Mr. Steinfeldt is president of 
the San Antonio College of Music. His 
Missa Maria Immaculata was written in 
the past two years during spare mo- 
ments. The composer has been organist 
and music director of St. Mary’s Church 
for twenty-nine years. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—Dr. and Mrs. William 
A. Wolf of the Wolf Music Institute 
have returned from a two months’ tour 
of Europe, where they visited many 
points of interest. The following solo- 
ists have recently been appointed at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, of which 
Harry A. Sykes is organist and choir- 


MUSICIANS’ 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster 9 00"6" fontic Actiots 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 





Tel. Endicott 6936 
CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 


Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 
Stamford, Conn. 
250 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Riverside 2493 


master: Ethel Leonard Luttenberger, so- 
prano; Anna Baker Morgan, contralto; 
Adam Z. Moore, bass, and Clyde Shissler, 
tenor. Mary Bair Grenier has been so- 
prano soloist at the Hamilton Theater. 


* * * 


SEDALIA, Mo.—Velma Lorraine Lyon, 
soprano, and Jack Lloyd Crouch, pianist, 
both of Kansas City, appeared in con- 
cert at the First. Christian Church re- 
cently. A large audience attended. 
Miss Lyon, formerly of the Kansas City 
Opera Company, spent last winter in 
New York, where she coached under 
Frantz Proschowsky. She has left Kan- 
sas City for Chicago to join the Pan- 
theon Singers on a concert tour in 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa. 
She will return to New York early in 
January. 

* * & 

SAN JosE, CAL.—Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy 
Brant have returned from a summer 
of study at the Chicago Musical College 
where Mr. Brant was given the degree 
of Master of Music for work in piano, 
composition, and organ under the master 
teachers at the summer session. Mrs. 
Brant studied voice with Herbert 
Witherspoon, and appeared with her 
husband in recitals en route. Mr. Brant 
is director of the Institute of Music. 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer de Wit Pugh have 
also been profiting by eastern study and 
experiences. 


DIRE Cc TO 


Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham concert oP Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St., Ph. Frank. 6843 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 








Vladimir Graffman 

RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 

*tudios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 2632 





William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown tyric pIcrion 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 











Singing. 
Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 


COMPO SER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Mormerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Bte. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singin 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 6098 
Ralph Douglass wannine—hscampaniat 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th St., N. ¥. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio by Appointment 


M. E. DeWitt thor of “EuphonEnglish 
in America” E. P. Dutton 


“ENGLISH EUPHONETICS 

furthers English that sounds World-Well.” Ac- 

gyire it in Speech and Song. Consultations: 
14 W. 114th St., N. Y. Cathedral 7667 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for Opera 
European Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Hall, New York. 


























Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Violin Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 





Bruno Huhn 


Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
F ly Met in a Cc 
ormerly Metropolitan era Company 
251 West 8lIst St., New York. Endicott 7897 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


nee 
The Beaufort, 14 est 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
¥ W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 


Oythur J. Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 


Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 


























Metropolitan era House—Studio 75 
New York City Appointments by Mail 
Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 





Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 

Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, Flesch, 
Morini and George Meader. 

Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 





Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Only Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playing held weekly 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 1838 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 459th St., New York 





Kriens MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 

SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 





Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 . 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


David Lythgoe 
TEACHER ef SINGING 
Pupil of Randegger, London 
Sbriglia, Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. oston, Mass. 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 


Voice Culture ertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 


Phone Endicott 7957 


Raymond Nold connucror 


Coaching for Church and Oratorio 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


4 . Tenor—Teacher of 
Franklin Riker Singing 
Studios: Met. Op. Bldg., N. Y., Tues.-Fri. 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest., Phila., Mon.-Thurs. 
Res.: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Phone Col. 1405 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—-Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 
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PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Norma Rasbury, 
pianist, has returned from Los Angeles 
where she has been studying with Sigis- 
mund Stojowski, having been a membe) 
of the master class. Milton Rasbury 
violinist, has returned from Long Beach 
Cal., and with Mrs. Rasbury has opene:! 
their Phoenix studios. Mrs. Heber Tay 
lor, who has been studying at the Un 
versity of Southern California this sun 
mer, has returned to take up the wor! 
of music supervisor at the Wilson schox 
Aileen Hodges has become a membcy 
of the teaching staff of the Arizona 
School of Music. 


* * Ag 


CHARLES City, Iowa.—Jennie Parr 
of this city has completed her post- 
graduate course in theater organ play- 
ing at the Chicago Musical College and 
has accepted a position as accompanist 
in the Hinshaw School of Music and 
Dramatic Art in Chicago. Miss Parr 
will be the accompanist for the voice 
pupils of Prof. Marvin Hinshaw, one of 
the managers of the school. Eva Hicks 
of Primgar, Iowa, will be supervisor o/ 
music in the grade schools this year. 
She has had several years’ experience 
in the schools of Humboldt, Iowa, and 
in Vermilion, S. D. 

* * * 


GRAND RaApips, MicH.—Carl Bernt, 
concertmaster at a local theater, has 
been added to the faculty of the Grand 
Rapids Conservatory, it is announced by 
Oscar Cress, president. Nathan Leavitt, 
is head of the violin department. Mr. 
Bernt has been a pupil of Thuma in Pet- 
schaw, Bohemia, and later was gradu- 
ated with honors at the Leipzig Roya! 
Conservatory. He came to America two 
years ago. Emory L. Gallup, Chicago 
organist, who was recently appointed 
choirmaster of Fountain Street Baptist 
Church, is organizing a_ professional 
choir of thirty voices. 


% 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 


Bernard Sinsheimer— Sinsheimer Quartet 


Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—wWurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 

address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Y Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 











Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phone, Kellogg 1862 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 











Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 


Succeeds where. others have failed 








Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 
Theodore Van Yorx 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teaches All Summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York_ 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Frank Woelber VIOLINIST 


Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Method 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 _ 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 




















Zerfh Teacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher oae 

309 West 78th Street Endicott 2 Lid 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 
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Josiah Zuro eerecter Dave © 
. Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave - 
New York City Phone Circle 9? 
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‘MOOD OF LISTENER 


IS VITAL TO MUSIC 


Message May Not Always 
Be Delivered as Com- 
poser Wishes 
“Every musical composition depends 





i for its effect upon three people—the 


composer, the executant and_ the 
listener,” says R. B. Ince in the Septem- 
ber issue of the London Monthly Musical 
Record. “It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the message of the composer does 
not always reach the listener in the form 


he intended. 
“Music, more than any of its sister- 


arts, depends upon mood for its effect. 
Ideally speaking, every composer should 
be his own executant. Only when this 
is the case can he be reasonably sure 
of making the impression he intended to 
make. Even the most sympathetic of 
executants brings something of himself 
to his interpretation of a song or a com- 
position for piano or violin. And to his 
personality must be added that other un- 
known but very important quality—the 
mood of the moment. 

“From the point of view of the listener 
mood is all-important. Everybody— 
from the accomplished musician to the 
tyro in music—knows how differently 
the same composition will affect one at 
different times and under different cir- 
cumstances. Mood and_ environment 
form the background to every kind of 
musical enjoyment, and they can never 
with safety be ruled out. 

“The mind and the emotions are the 
blank paper upon which music writes. 
But herein comes the difficulty. Mind 
and emotion are never blank. There 
will always, even in the most flaccid and 
indolent of minds, be a jostle of thought 
and a moving current of emotion. With 
these, music must be content to mingle 
and blend. 

“To state this is to state a truism, no 
doubt. But it is a truism which is fre- 
quently lost sight of—not only by the 
public but by musicians themselves. 
Herein arises the justification for the 
prelude. The original intention of the 
prelude was to prepare the listener’s 


mind so that he should be in the right 
mood tor the work which followed. 

“No doubt the elaborate musical pro- 
gram arose out of the same necessity. 
The composer wishes to make a certain 
appeal; to convey the emotion out of 
which the composition was evolved. But 
he is not sure of that strange, subtle, 
and ever-shitting thing, the emotional 
nature of man. Therefore he writes 
down an elaborate description of the 
music; giving it even some sort of ‘plot’ 
or dramatic intention. 

“It is a clumsy method and usually 
defeats its own purpose. For cold print 
is, as a rule, poweriess to induce a mood 
in an audience which seldom if ever 
reads poetry. And since they continue 
to study the program after the concert 
has begun, it simply serves to distract 
attention. 


The Uses of Radio 


“If we are ever to become, in the true 
sense, a musical nation it will probably 
be due to inventions like the gramophone 
and wireless. For here the difficulty of 
shifting moods is reduced to a minimum. 
You are far more likely to be able to 
hear a composition as you were intended 
to hear it while sitting comfortably by 
your own fireside or open window than 
when sitting jammed tightly in a stuffy 
concert hall. 

“Strange as it may appear, there are 
undoubtedly a great many people to 
whom the idea of mood and music being 
complementary to each other has never 
occurred. They imagine that they can 
switch off at any moment from a discus- 
sion on the League of Nations or the 
latest fashion in hats to the intelligent 
appreciation of (say) a Beethoven sym- 
phony. There may be some remarkable 
people who can do this, but their num- 
ber is assuredly small. 

“Psychology teaches otherwise. If 
you work at your income-tax returns 
the last thing at night, the chances are 
eleven to one that your dreams will be in 
some degree connected with income-tax. 
The waking mind functions in much the 
same way. It wanders. And it tends 
always to wander among those things on 
which it has most recently been concen- 
trated. You can no more rush straight 
from the ent ger | of modern life 
to a concert-room and enter straightway 
into the mind of a great musical com- 
poser than you can, by taking thought, 
bring calmness to a storm at sea. 


“The public are only just beginning to 
understand this. Even today, at the- 
atrical performances where the music 
is worth hearing, a request has to be 
printed on the program asking the au- 
dience not to talk. And they frequently 
fail to notice the request until they get 
home! 

“To ask them to try and cultivate a 
certain receptivity of mood would un- 
doubtedly be asking too much. And yet, 
for lack of this, much enjoyment is lost. 
Quakers should be good listeners. I do 
not know whether they are. But to 
learn to wait for the spirit should be an 
excellent training in learning to culti- 
vate the mood of receptivity.” 





Jeritza Cuts Vienna Season Short 


VIENNA, Sept. 4.—Maria Jeritza is 
shortening her Vienna season in order 
to reach New York in time for the re- 
hearsals at the Metropolitan. She will 
sing at the Staatsoper, here, three more 
times before she leaves; on Sept. 8 as 
Elsa, in “Lohengrin,” on Sept. 12 in 
Richard Strauss’ “Salome,” and as 
Marietta, in “Die Tote Stadt,” for her 
farewell performance, on Sept. 18. She 
is sailing for America on Sept. 22. 


Anna Burmeister Will Sing in Chicago 
Performance of “Messiah” 


Anna Burmeister has been engaged to 
sing the soprano part in Handel’s 
“Messiah” with the Chicago Apollo Club 
and Chicago Symphony at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, on the evening of Dec. 28. 


This will be a return engagement for 
Miss Burmeister. 








Utica Club Issues Year Book 


Utica, N. Y., Sept. 16—The B Sharp 
Musical Club has a busy season outlined 
in its year book, which has just been 
issued to members. Concerts scheduled 


under club auspices include appearances 
by Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Instru- 
mental Quartet, Bronislaw Huberman, 
violinist; Felix Salmond, ’cellist; Lionel 
Tertis, viola player, and Harold Bauer, 
pianist; John Powell, pianist; Richard 
Crooks, tenor; Claire Brookhurst, con- 
tralto, and Fedora French Bready in 
an opera recital. 
DOROTHY BROWN RECKNAGEL. 
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15 West 74th Street 
817 Carnegie Hall 
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RE-OPENS VOCAL STUDIOS 
MONDAY SEPTEMBER EIGHTH 
Fifteenth Season as a Teacher of 
Authority on Normal-Natural 
Voice Development 


and the Art of Singing 


Her Exponents Are Outstanding Singers of Repute and Position 


Fred Patton, Irene Williams, Judson House, Alfredo Valenti, 
Ruth Loyd Kinney, Frederic Baer, Nelle Wing, LeRoy Duffield, 
Violet Dalziel, Grant Kimbell, and many others rising to distinc- | 


STUDIOS 


Endicott 2407 
New York City 
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Steinway Piano 





MYRA HESS 


PIANIST 


Wil! Start Her Fourth American Concert Tour December 28th 
with the N. Y. Symphony, New York 


A limited number of April dates available now 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Duo Art Records 








SAN CARLO ARTISTS 
RACE TO NEW YORK 


Liner Speeds to Bring Ballet 
for Opening Night—Singers 
Arrive from Abroad 


The opening on Sept. 22 of the San 
Carlo Opera Company’s annual fall 
engagement in New York, which will 
take place this year at the Jolson 
Theater, is bringing together for re- 
hearsal the oid and new members of the 
organization. The Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet is on the Voltaire en route from 
Buenos Aires. The liner is not scheduled 
to arrive until Tuesday, but Fortune 
Gallo, who is in daily communication 
by wireless with the vessel, reports that 
efforts are being made to bring her to 
port ahead of schedule in order that the 
Ballet may appear on the opening night. 
Gaetano Tommasini, tenor, and Pietro 


De Biasi, bass, both favorites with the 
San Carlo audiences, arrived from Italy 
on the Giulio Cesare on Sept. 14, and 
Louis Rousseau, an American tenor, who 
is a well established favorite in France, 
also came the beginning of the week. 

The San Carlo organization met with 
marked success in its appearance in 
Asheville, N. C., last August, and San 
Carlo artists added laurels to their repu- 
tations in Cincinnati and St. Louis. In 
the former company were Stella De 
Mette, Josephine Lucchese, Mario Valle, 
Natale Cervi and Francesco Curci. In 
the latter were Manuel Salazar, Mr. 
Cervi, Mr. Valle, Mr. Curci, Elda Vettori 
and Ernest Knoch, conductor. 

The opening opera, as already an- 
nounced in MusIicAL AMERICA, will be 
“Rigoletto” with Josephine Lucchese, 
Ada Bore, Demetrio Onofrei, Mario 
Basiola, Pietro De Biasi and Natale 
Cervi. Fulgenzio Guerrieri will conduct. 








Paulist Choir Will Open Season in 


Liturgical Program 


At the New York Church of the Paul- 
ist Fathers the new Paulist Choir con- 
ducted by the choirmaster, Nicola A. 
Montani, will give its first program of 
liturgical music of the season at the 
solemn high mass on Sunday, Sept. 21, 
at 11 o’clock. The choir enters upon its 
second season with a new personnel in 
the tenor and bass sections. The soprano 
and alto sections have been augmented 
to sixty voices. All the boys are taken 
from the parochial school attached to 
the church. A number have developed 


solo voices of rare quality. The bari- 
tone soloist is Basil Jacoleff, Baron 
Hesse von Schencheney, formerly of the 
Royal Opera in Moscow. The musical 
program to be given during the year at 
the Paulist Church will be liturgical in 
character. Gregorian chant will be 
given an important position in the 
service, and modern as well as ancient 
polyphonic compositions will be heard 
in the solemn functions in the morning 
and in the evening services. The music 
at the first solemn mass of the season 
on Sunday will include the Gregorian 


‘Chant Proper of the mass (Vatican edi- 


tion), the Dubois Mass in A flat for 
four part chorus and the offertory motet 
“Cantate Domino” by Vincent d’Indy. 
English hymns appropriate to the sea- 
son wiil be sung before and after the 
services. 





Detroit Symphony Engages’ Francis 


Moore 
Francis Moore, pianist, will make his 
first appearance as soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony in Detroit, early in 
March. Preceding this engagement he 
will be heard in individual recitals in 
Stamford, Conn., Brooklyn, and Youngs- 


town, Ohio, as well as in sonata recitals 
with Hugo Kortschak, violinist. 





— 


Student Will Wed 


Novelist 


Operatic Noted 


Franklin B. Christmas, a graduate of 
Princeton University who is studying 
singing in Nice, preparatory to an oper- 
atic career, is engaged to marry Dorothy 
Speare, according to a dispatch to the 

ew York American. Miss Speare is 
known for her novels in defense of the 
“modern girl.” 
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Constance Wardle Makes 
Début in “Aida” at Open- 
ing of Fortnight Season 


Brooklyn opened its music season on 
Sept. 8 with a performance of “Aida” 
in the Academy of Music by the Music 
Lovers’ Grand Opera Company, the first 
of a fortnight series. The two weeks in 
Brooklyn opened the activities of the 
Music Lovers’ Association, Inc., which 
proposes to continue the opera season 
in various cities for twenty weeks, in 
addition to giving concerts and lectures. 
Clemente de Macchi is executive direc- 
tor. Francis Day-Monti was chairman 
of the Brooklyn committee. 


Constance Wardle, an American singer 
trained in Italy, brought an agreeable 
freshness into the title réle of “Aida.” 
A tendency toward unsteadiness disap- 
peared as the opera progressed, and Miss 
Wardle, who was making her début, used 
her clear soprano to good advantage. 
She fitted in well with an experienced 
cast. Eleonore de Cisneros gave a good 
interpretation of Amneris. Nicola Zerola, 
in the réle of Radames, sang well; but it 
remained for Alberto Terrasi as Amon- 
asro to combine a good voice with a con- 
vincing dramatic interpretation. Martin 
Horodas was a good Ramfis, and Faust 
Bozza appeared as the King. Freshness 
of costumes and scenery contributed to 
the performance. Salvatore Avitabile, 
who conducted, was summoned for a 
curtain call. 

The double bill, “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci,” was presented on Sept. 10. 
In the first opera Carla Petrucelli won 
several recalls through her portrayal of 
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SIC LOVERS GIVE OPERA IN BROOKLYN 


Santuzza. -She was assisted by Sybil 
Conklin as Lola, Gertrude Bianco as 
Lucia, Alfonso Attanasio as Turiddu 
and Pietro Soldano as Alfio. 

Alberto Terrasi sang the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci” so well that he had to re- 
peat a portion of it. Edoardo Ferrari- 
Fontana gave a fine dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the réle of Canio. He, too, had 
to repeat a portion of his principal aria. 
Berta Reviere was a personable and 
eloquent Nedda. Pietro Soldano ap- 
peared as Silvio and Amedeo as Beppe. 
Mr. Avitabile conducted both operas. 

Elia Palma did creditable work both 
in singing and acting in the title réle of 
“Rigoletto” on Sept. 11. Maria Varnay, 
who had appeared earlier in the week 
as Violetta in “Traviata,” brought much 
pathos into the réle of Gilda. Giovanni 
Gurrieri was a dapper Duke, albeit his 
voice seemed a bit strained on high notes. 
Martin Horodas was the Sparafucile. 
Faust Boza completed the cast. Ugo 
Balducci conducted. 

The other operas presented during the 
week included “Traviata,” with Giovanni 
Gurrieri as Alfredo, Maria Varnay as 
Violetta, Imerio Ferrari as Germont, 
Maria Sogno as Flora and Josephine 
Garland as Annina; “Carmen,” with 
Emilia Vergeri in the title réle, Dmitry 
Dobkin as José, Maria Varnay as 
Micaela, Martin Horodas as the Tore- 
ador, Alberto Terrasi as Escamillo, and 
Mmes. Adrian and Segno and Messrs. 
Molle, Baldi and Bozzo in other rédles. 
“Barber of Seville’ and “Trovatore” 
were presented on Saturday. 

On Sunday evening a concert was pre- 
sented by Maria Carreras, pianist; Dor- 
othy Edwards, contralto; Adelaide Vilma, 
soprano: Miss Wardle and Messrs. 
Ferrari-Fontana, Gurrieri, Terrasi and 
Soldano. Operas scheduled to be given 
this week were “Aida,” “Otello,” “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci.” 





Capitol Orchestra Plays Berlioz March 
from “Damnation of Faust” 


The “Rakoczy” March from “Damna- 
tion of Faust” by Berlioz was played 
by the Capitol Orchestra, under David 


Mendoza, conductor, and Graham Harris, 
associate conductor, as its contribution 
to the musical program arranged by 
S. L. Rothafel in the Capitol Theater 
this week. The first number in the 
group of colorful divertissements was 
“Pale Moon,” an Indian love song by 
Frederic Knight Logan, sung by Joseph 
Wetzel and Betsy Ayres. Doris Niles 
was the principal figures in an accom- 
panying tableau. The second number 
was Drigo’s Valse Bluette, with Mme. 
Gambarelli, ballerina, assisted by the 
ballet corps, Lina Belis, Nora Puntin, 
Millicent Bishop, Stella Rothacker, 
Louise Rothacker and Ruth Flynn. The 
closing number was the Sextet, Round 
and Scene from De Koven’s opera “Robin 
Hood.” “O, See the Little Lambkins 
Play” was Frank Moulan’s selection, 
with the Capitol Male Ensemble, Joseph 
Wetzel, Avo Bombarger, Douglas Stan- 
bury, Pierre Harrower and James 
Parker Coombs. 





State Symphony Will Open with Bruck- 
ner Symphony 

The State Symphony, conducted by 

Josef Stransky, will open its second sea- 


son of twenty subscription concerts at 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 22. The Third Symphony of Anton 
Bruckner will be the mainstay of the 
program and will commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Bruckner, who 
was born on Sept. 4, 1824. Pablo Casals, 
Anna Case, Julia Culp, Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, Percy Grainger, Sylvia Lent. 
Guiomar Novaes, Helen Stanley and the 
Flonzaley Quartet will head the list of 
soloists. Mr. Stransky was scheduled 
to sail on the Leviathan on Sept. 16 
from Europe, where he conducted the 
+ faa Baden-Baden Mozart Fes- 
tival. 
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Solon Alberti Opens New Studio 


Solon Alberti has moved his studio to 
169 West Eighty-fifth Street, where he 
will continue to coach singers for op- 
eratic, concert and oratorio work and 
to teach piano and accompanying. Mr. 
Alberti spent the first part of the sum- 


mer at the Chicago Musical College. 
August was spent in New York, coach- 
ing singers from the South. The coming 
year Mr. Alberti and his wife, Fleeda 
Newton Alberti, will spent one day a 
week in Springfield, Mass., at the Spring- 
field National Institute of Musical Art. 
Mrs. Alberti teaches singing. 





“Aida” Opens Manhattan Opera Season 


New York had an early taste of opera 
when a company under the direction of 
Alfredo Salmaggi, began a fortnight’s 
engagement at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Sept. 13, with a performance 
of “Aida.” The cast was made up of 
Giuseppe Radaelli, as Radames, Martha 
Du Lac as Aida, Alfredo Zagaroli as 
Amonasro, Dorothy Pilzer as Amneris, 
Nino Ruisi as the High Priest and 
Espartero Palazzi as the King. Amilio 
Capizzano conducted. 





S. Mildred Strauss to Lecture on Dance 


On her return from Europe, S. Mildred 
Strauss will open the season with a lec- 
ture on the creative dance and a demon- 
stration by some of her pupils at the 
Anderson Galleries on the afternoon of 
Oct. 4. In addition to her regular dance 
classes, Miss Strauss will conduct a 
special class for men and women. Her 
first lecture will be a preliminary to 
another series: on appreciation of the 
dance. 


Joseph Bonnet Gives Dinner for Dr. Carl 


Announcement has been received here 
that Dr. William Crane Carl, of New 
York, who has just been made a cheva- 
lier of the Légion d’Honneur, was to be 
the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
Joseph Bonnet, French organist, in the 
Hotel Meurice, Paris, on Sept. 18. Dr. 
Carl is director of the Guilmant Organ 
School and organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in New York. 





Dorsey Whittington Under Direction of 
Artists’ Music League 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist, is now 
under the direction of the Artists’ Music 
League, Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 
managers. As in former seasons, Mr. 
Whittington will make several appear- 
ances in New York this coming season, 
the first being arranged for January in 
Aeolian Hall. A Southern tour will be 
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included in his bookings for the fall. 
Mr. Whittington will devote part of his 
time to teaching in his new studio at 
25 West Eighty-first Street, in addition 
to teaching in the Institute of Musical 
Art. 


ARTISTS TO OPEN TOURS 








Musicians Under Judson Management 
Will Begin Active Seasons 


Almost all of the artists, under the 
direction of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, will be busy with their 
concert tours within the next few weeks. 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, will begin her 
season late in October in the Middle 
West, and John Barclay, baritone, who 
has remained in England for several 
additional concerts, will begin his Amer- 
ican season at about the same time. 
Ruth Breton will give her first violin 
recital of the season at Louisville, Ky., 


on Oct. 2. Edmund Burke, bass bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan, who has just 
returned from England, will give his 
first concert of the year in Aeolian Hall 
on Oct. 27. 

Claire Dux, soprano, will return soon 
from Europe to start her season at 
Spokane on Oct. 4. She will make her 
third tour of the Pacific Coast within 
a year. Fraser Gange, baritone; Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano; Olga Samaroff, pian- 
ist, and Charles Stratton, tenor, will 
inaugurate their tours at the Berkshire 
Festival in Pittsfield. Gitta Gradova, 
pianist, will start with an appearance in 
Evanston, Ill., on Oct. 28. Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichordist, will give her 
first concert on her second American 
tour in New York on Oct. 27. Helena 
Marsh, contralto, who recently returned 
from Europe, will begin in East Orange, 
N. J., on “Oct. 15. 

Nicholas Medtner will make his Amer- 
ican début as a pianist as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on the last 
day of October. The New York String 
Quartet is to start its season in October, 
and the Philharmonic String Quartet 
will give its first subscription concert 
of the season somewhat later. 

Max Rosen, violinist, will return to 
the American concert platform at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., on Nov. 10, and Marie 
Tiffany, soprano, will start on an ex- 
tended tour of the Middle West at about 
that time. Carlos Salzedo, harpist, will 
be heard within a month or so. Mischa- 
Leon, tenor, will make his American 
début as a lieder singer in Aeolian Hall 


on Oct. 31. Several recitals also are 
scheduled for Maximillian Pilzer, vio- 
linist. 


William Bachaus, pianist, will arrive 
on Jan. 15, and will be heard in New 
York two days later. Carl Flesch, vio- 
linist, probably will start in at Balti- 
more on Jan. 23, and Ernest Schelling, 
pianist, will begin in Philadelphia on 
Dec. 17. Roszi Varady, ’cellist, is to 
have a series of Canadian concerts in 
November. 


Esther Dale to Sing in Franck “Beati- 
tudes” 


Esther Dale has been engaged as so- 
prano soloist by the New York Oratorio 
Society for its presentation of César 
ranck’s “Beatitudes” on April 8 in 
Carnegie Hall. Returning recently for 
a brief between-concert visit to Town- 
shend, Vt., where she attended high 
school, Miss Dale was persuaded to sing 
at a joint church service. Friends came 
from considerable distances to hear her. 
Later she sang in the Old Stratton 
Church in the Green Mountains. After 
her program at the Music Box, Miss 
I‘raser’s school in the Berkshires, Miss 
Dale was immediately reengaged for 
next summer. 


Gilbert Ross to Play in Purdue Univer- 
sity 

Gilbert Ross, violinist, will start his 
season with an appearance in Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., on Oct. 2. 
From there he will go to New York, and 
he will give his third annual recital in 
the Town Hall on Nov. 7. He has a 
return engagement in Milwaukee on 
Margaret Rice’s course of Twilight Mu- 
sicales on Dec. 7, and then will tour in 
the West. 
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Robert G. Weigester 
Teaches Summer V oice 
Classes in Youngstown 
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Robert G. Weigester, Voice Teacher 


Robert G. Weigester, teacher of sing- 
ing, recently returned from Youngstown, 
Ohio, where he had a successful season 
this summer with most of the good voices 
of that section enrolled in his classes, 
In the course of the summer, he gave 
several recitals. Mr. Weigester brought 
out a half dozen or more young voices, 
several of which will continue their study 
with him in New York this season. 





Little Symphony Announces Soloists 


Soloists to appear with the Little Sym. 
phony this season include Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, two piano artists; Lewis 
Richards, harpsichordist, and George 
Barrére, flautist. In his réle of conduc- 
tor Mr. Barrére has arranged a highly 
interesting series of programs contain- 
ing many works of novel character. 
There will be symphonies by Mozart, 


Schubert, . Neubauer, and _ Boccherini, 
Beethoven’s “Ritterballet,” four rar 
Mozart overtures and_ classics by 


Rameau, Grétry and Gluck. Americans, 
who always figure on these programs, 
are Fairchild, Saar, Brockway, Stoessel, 
Smith, Eichhem, and Whiting. Other 
works are by Bruneau, Consolo, Schmitt, 
Prokofieff, Perilhou, Tchaikovsky, Sama- 
zeuilh, Sibelius, Février, Hahn, Hue, 
Busser, Hingoli-Chisarn and two new 
compositions by a young Russian con- 
poser, ariadna Mikeshina. The six con- 
certs will be given at the Henry Miller 
Theater. 





English Opera Completes Cast for Wag: 
ner “Ring” Cycle 


The cast for the performances of Wag- 
ner’s “Ring” cycle of operas sung in 
English, with which the English Grand 
Opera Company will open its season at 
Carnegie Hall in November, is now com- 
plete. Lillian Eubank and Mariska 
Aldrich have been engaged to sing the 
role of Briinnhilde and Judson Hous 
will have the part of Siegfried in th 
“Gotterdimmerung.” Rehearsals, unde! 
the direction of Ignatz Waghalter, gen- 
eral musical director, and Andreas |)i)p- 
pel, director of productions, are n0 
in progress. The sale of subscripti0! 
seats opened on Sept. 15. 





Charles Tamme Forms Chorus in 
Hempstead 


As a nucleus for the organizatio! 
a new chorus, Charles Tamme, teache! 
of singing, has formed a double mixe¢ 
quartet for the Hempstead Methodist 
Church. Singers for the chorus 
rapidly being secured. 





Oscar Saenger Offers Two Scholarships 


Oscar Saenger will reopen his ew 


York studios Monday, Sept. 22, and on 
the previous Saturday morning he wil! 
hear students who have entered the cc!- 
petition for his two free scholarsh'Ps 
offered for exceptional voices. 
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PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY WILL 


GIVE TWO CHAMBER SERIES 


prominent Organizations are Announced 
for Concerts in Friday and Satur- 
day Popular-Priced Courses 


The People’s Symphony Concerts have 
announced that instead of the single 
series of six Friday evening chamber 
musie concerts which they have given 
in past seasons, two series, each of six 
concerts, will be given this year, a Fri- 
day evening series and a Saturday eve- 
ning series. The expansion into twice 
as many concerts as formerly makes it 
possible to include all the best chamber 
musie organizations in the country. 

In the Friday evening course are in- 
-luded the following: Nov. 28, New York 
Trio; Dec. 26, Flonzaley Quartet; Jan. 
16, St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, con- 
ductor; Feb. 20, Philharmonic Quartet ; 
Mar. 27. French-American Quartet; 
April 24, Leo Ornstein, pianist, and Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist, in sonata recital. 

The Saturday evening course includes: 
Nov. 8, Hans Letz Quartet; Dec. 20, 
Tollefsen Trio; Lenox String Quartet; 
Feb. 14, Flonzaley Quartet; March 14, 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and Francis 
Moore, pianist, in sonata recital; April 
18, New York String Quartet. 

Students, workers, teachers, artists 
and professional people may secure club 
subscription tickets to each of the 
courses at popular prices. 





Brooklyn Orchestral Society Starts 
Rehearsals 


The Brooklyn Orchestral Society, a 
non-professional orchestra, had its first 
rehearsal for the new season on Sept. 15 
at the Germania Club, Prospect Park 


Plaza, Brooklyn. Clinton L. Rossiter, 
Frank C. Munson, Edwin A. Ames and 
George Herbert Potter have been added 
to the board of governors, which now 
comprises, in addition to them, Thomas 
L. Leeming, chairman; William H. Eng- 
lish, vice-chairman, Mr. Potter having 
been chosen secretary; James H. Post, 
Frank L. Babbott, Adrian van Sinderen, 
Frank J. Frost, William H. Childs, 
Julius Lehrenkraus, and J. S. Francis- 
cone. The orchestra is composed of 
doctors, lawyers, insurance and other 
business men, who possess a love of 
music and technical skill. Herbert J. 
Braham is conductor. The first Brook- 
lyn concert will be in the Academy of 
Music on Dec. 15, and several out of 
town concerts are scheduled for the sea- 
son. The officers and board of directors 
are: Dr. Ralph C. Williams, president; 
Henry C. Wood, vice-president; George 
P. Needham, secretary; Edward Segeler, 
treasurer; Jesse Barr, E. J. Braun, 
John C. Stemmerman, Hugo Lepniker, 
Oswald Satsinger. 





Mollie Croucher Books Artists in Canada 


While visiting in the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Woodworth in Bedford, 


Nova Scotia, Mollie Croucher, New York 
manager, booked a number of her artists 
for Canadian appearances. Among 
them were Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, 
who sang recently in the Majestic Thea- 
ter, Halifax, for the third time; Adele 
Bliss, soprano, in eighteenth century 
costume recitals; Laurie Merrill, so- 
prano, in costume recitals; Elinor Cook, 
in a slavic program; Os-ke-non-ton, the 
Indian singer; Helen Graves, soprano, 
and Grace Yeager, mezzo soprano, of the 
San Carlo Opera. Harold Hansen, 
tenor, of the William Wade Hinshaw 
Opera, has joined Miss Croucher’s man- 
agement. 





Florence Irene Jones Resumes Teaching 


Florence Irene Jones, teacher of violin, 


who has reopened her studio for the fall 
season, has outlined courses for teaching 
foundation work, and is also coaching 
more advanced pupils. In her teaching 
Miss Jones makes a study of the psy- 
chology of each pupil to find the best 
method suited to his personality. There 
will be classes in ensemble playing both 
for beginning and advanced pupils. Re- 
Citals will be given later in the season. 


Oscar Seagle to Conduct Master Class 
at Syracuse University 





scar Seagle, who for a number of 
years has been co-teacher with Jean de 
Reszké at his school at Nice, France, 
and who is now conducting the summer 
br nch of this school at Schroon Lake, 

Y., has been engaged for a master 
class at the College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
Cuse University. Mr. Seagle will give a 


recital, a number of lectures upon voice 
methods, style, diction, and interpre- 
tation, and individual lessons to ad- 
vanced students. This master class will 
begin Monday, Nov. 3, and continue for 
three weeks. 





Fred Patton Heads Program at Rivoli 


Fred Patton, baritone, and the Rivoli 
ensemble sang “In the Far North” at 


the Rivoli, Theater this week. La Tor- 
recilla offered a. “Danse Espagnole.” The 
usual overture was. supplanted by the 
film “Stephen Foster,” the accompani- 
ment to which was. played by the Rivoli 
Orchestra, with Irvin Talbot and Eman- 
uel Baer conducting. Harold Rams- 
bottom and Frank Stewart Adams alter- 
nated at the organ. The music program 
at the Rialto was headed by a flute duet, 
‘Rondeau Brillant,” played by D. Sae- 
vitch and M. Patchook, with W. Ver- 
steeg at the piano. The overture was 
the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt, 
followed by a Riesenfeld jazz, both 
played by the Rialto Orchestra, con- 
ducted alternately by Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Willy Stahl. Lorelei Kendler danced 
“Rose Marie” by Fritz Kreisler. Alex- 
ander D. Richasdson and Sigmund 
Krumgold played the organ. 





Richard Hageman to Conduct Three 
Weekly Classes 


Richard Hageman, coach, has_ re- 
turned to New York to reopen his stu- 
dios. In addition to private tuition, Mr. 
Hageman is planning to hold three class 
lessons weekly, of one hour each. There 
will be one opera class, one class in 
coaching-répertoire-interpretation and 
one in the art of accompanying. The 
classes will be limited to ten members 
each. Another feature of the Hage- 
man studios this season will be a series 
of informal recitals. Last summer Mr. 
Hageman taught for five weeks in the 
master class of the Chicago Musical 
College and later filled a successful three 
weeks engagement as conductor of the 
Fairmount Park Symphony concerts in 
Philadelphia. 





Maier-Pattison Two Piano Pieces to Be 
Published 


J. Fischer & Bros., New York pub- 
lishers, have just accepted for early 
publication several original compositions 
and transcriptions for two pianos by 
Guy Maier, pianist. Some of these com- 
positions have been for the past few 
seasons among the most popular items 
on the programs of Mr. Maier and his 
colleague, Lee Pattison. Included among 
these publications will be Three Preludes 
for Piano Solo by Mr. Maier, piano 
transcriptions of Fauré’s songs, “Claire 
de Lune” and “Aprés un Réve,” as well 
as a two-piano transcription of six of 
the “Liebeslieder” Waltzes of Brahms, 
originally written for vocal quartet and 
piano duet. Other two-piano transcrip- 
tions to be published will be Mr. Maier’s 
effective arrangement of the Bach 
“Sicilienne” and the Dohnanyi “Wed- 
ding” Waltzes. 


Esther Dale Will Let Audience Select 
Songs for Recital 


Instead of selecting the songs for her 
New York recital in the Town Hall on 
Dec. 10 in the usual way and presenting 
them to the audience in the hope that 
they will be well received, Esther Dale, 
soprano, has conceived the idea of allow- 
ing the audience to decide upon the pro- 
gram. She has asked that persons sub- 
mit the songs that they would best like 
to hear her sing and she will select from 
them those songs receiving the greatest 
number of votes. Suggestions will be 
received by her managers, Beckhard & 
Macfarlane, Fisk Building, up to Nov. 1. 


Isidore Luckstone Returns from Class 
in Mountains 


After spending the summer in his 
country home in the mountains of Ulster 
County, New York, Isidore Luckstone, 
teacher of singing, has returned to re- 
open his New York studios on Oct. 1. 
During the summer he taught pupils 
from all parts of the country in his 
mountain home. Many of his pupils 
were teachers. 





Conrad Forsberg to Play in Wilkes-Barre 


Conrad Forsberg, pianist, will open his 
season on Sept. 16 in a joint recital with 
Lillian Gustafson, soprano, in Wilkes- 
Barre. Pa. Concerts in Sheffield, Pa.., 
and Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., will 
precede a Cleveland appearance on Sept. 
20, which is a re-engagement from last 
season, Fredonia, N. Y., and Plainfield, 
N. J., will follow on Sept, 23 and 25. 


‘ 


Mischa Elman to Open Season in 


Carnegie Hall 


Mischa Elman, violinist, will open his 
season with a recital in Carnegie Hall 


on Oct. 12. Immediately afterward, he 
will leave for a short tour of the Middle 
West, returning to New York to appear 
in the first of the three chamber music 
concerts he is giving here this season. 
In middle November Mr. Elman will 
leave for a three months’ trip which will 
take him through the Northwest, Cali- 
fornia, Texas and the South. On his 
return East, he will give the second of 
the chamber music concerts. Then he 
will leave for his final trip of the sea- 
son again through the Middle West. 
Mr. Elman will’ conclude his activities 
for the musical year on April 12 when he 
will give the third and final chamber 
music concert in the Town Hall. 





Artists Will Assist Philharmonic on Tour 


The eighty-third season of the New 
York, Philharmonic will begin on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 16, in Carnegie Hall, 
with Willem van Hoogstraten conduct- 
ing. The first program will be repeated 
on the following afternoon, and the or- 
chestra will play in Stamford, Conn., on 
Saturday evening. Scipione Guidi, con- 
certmaster, and Esther Dale, soprano, 
will be soloists in the Stamford concert, 
which will be the first of nine to be 
given in cities of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. Other solo- 
ists who will appear with the Philhar- 
monic on this tour will be Elly Ney, 
Yolanda Méré and Carol Robinson, pian- 
ists. 





Kriens Symphony Club to Resume 
Rehearsals 


With the return of Christiaan Kriens, 
teacher and conductor, from his vacation 
in Truro, Mass., the Kriens Symphony 
Club will resume its weekly rehearsals 
in the Great Hall of City College on 
Oct. 2. Many manuscript compositions 
by American composers will be brought 
out by the club at its concerts. Mr. 
Kriens will reopen his studio on Sept. 
22. On Nov. 15 Gertrude Rebholz, a 
pupil of Mr. Kriens, will. give. her own 
recital in Carnegie Hall. Later Fred 
Lackner, Salvatore Manetto and Josef 
Toft will give their recitals. 


Costanzi Opera to Play in Brooklyn 


The Costanzi Opera Company, Inc., 


-will give a series of three operas in the 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, beginning 
with “Ernani,” on Sept. 22. Artists in 
the cast will be Agnese Robinson, F. De 


Angelis, G. Maero, N. Ruisi, A. Haess- 
ler, Faust Bozza and L. Oliviero. S. M. 
Lovergine is general manager of the 


organization and J. Ingegnieros is busi- 
ness manager. A. Dell’Orefice will con- 
duct. Mr. Ruisi is artistic director. The 
company will give “Gioconda” on Sept. 
29 and “Norma” on Oct. 6. 


Maia Bang Violin Method Will Be Pub- 
lished in Europe 


Maia Bang, who will reopen her vio- 
lin studio on Sept. 22, has received word 
that her violin method is to be translated 
into German and French and published 
in Europe. The method is already in 
use on the Continent. On her tour of 
Europe this summer, Miss Bang was 
decorated by King Haakon of Norway 
for her method. Miss Bang is much in- 
terested in the début of Carlos Sedano, 
who studied with her for nearly two 
years before she brought him to Leopold 
Auer. 


Ralph Douglass Spends Vacation at 
Lake George 


After a vacation at Lake George, 
Ralph Douglass, pianist and accom- 
panist, returned to New York this week 
to reopen his studios for the season. 
Among other engagements next month 
he will appear with Allen McQuhae, 
tenor. in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on 
Oct. 20. 





William A. Zerffi Pupils in Recital 


William A. Zerffi’s studio was _ re- 
opened on Sept. 15 and the first pupils’ 
recital is scheduled to be given on Sept. 
20. During the summer T. B. Kelly of 
the McPhail School, Minneapolis, took 
a special course of lessons with Mr. 
Zerffi. 


Carl M. Roeder Reopens Studios 


Carl M. Roeder has reopened his 
studios at Carnegie Hall and Orange, 
N. J., with a large enrolment of piano 
pupils. Mr. Roeder returned recently 
from a two months’ rest from teaching 
spent on Lake Abenaki in Thetford, Vt. 
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Louis Hardy Mudgett 


Boston, Sept. 15.—Louis Hardy Mud- 
gett, formerly manager of the Boston 
Upera House and of Symphony Hall, 
died yesterday at his summer home in 
Center Harbor, N. H., after a long ill- 
ness. For the past year he had been 
in failing health and in consequence gave 
up his duties at the Opera House in 
April to go to his summer home for rest. 
A month ago he suffered an attack of 
double pneumonia and though apparent- 
ly recovering sufficiently from this ill- 
ness to make plans to return to Boston 
this week, he suffered a relapse which re- 
sulted in his death. 

Mr. Mudgett was born in Maine, Aug. 
26, 1860. Before beginning his long and 
successful career as a manager in this 
city he was a traveling salesman. His 
first position as manager was at the old 
Music Hall which he assumed in 1891, 
when the Boston Symphony was under 
the management of C. A. Ellis, with 
whom he was associated for many years. 
He remained there until the building 
was remodeled to serve as a vaudeville 
theater in 1900, when he became man- 
ager of Symphony Hall, which had just 
been completed. After serving as man- 
ager of Symphony Hall for more than 
twenty years, Mr. Mudgett resigned in 
April, 1922, to become manager of the 
Boston Opera House, with which he was 
connected for two years. He was the 
first manager to introduce Sunday con- 
certs. 

He is survived by his wife, who was 
with him at the time of his death, and 
one son, William Mudgett, now in Cali- 
fornia. W. J. PARKER. 


Heinrich Schwartz 


MUNICH, Sept. 6.—Heinrich Schwartz, 
professor of piano at the Akademie der 
Tonkunst, died here recently. Mr. 
Schwartz was born on Oct. 30, 1861, at 
Dietenhofen. He was graduated from 
the Munich High School, and studied 
music under Karl Barmann and Rhein- 
berger. He became professor at the 
Miinchener Musikschule in 1885. besides 
his pedagogical activities, Mr. Schwartz 
wrote numerous works on musical sub- 
jects and also edited an edition of piano 
compositions of the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. 





Mabel Fonda Gareissen 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 13.—Mabel 
Fonda Gareissen, wife of Oscar Gareis- 
sen, teacher of singing at the Eastman 
School and director of the festival cho- 
rus, died suddenly in New York recently 
after several months of ill-health. Mrs. 
Gareissen founded the Children’s Thea- 
ter Guild of this city and was interested 
in both music and drama. She lost her 
son during the war and is survived by 
her husband, her mother, Mrs. Ten Eyck 
Fonda, and three brothers. 

M. E. WILL. 





Richard H. Lansing 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 13.—Richard 
H. Lansing, at one time a director of 
the Opera Club and for many years a 
member and supporter of the Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra, died on Sept. 10 in 
his seventy-first year. Mr. Lansing 
wrote a history of music in Rochester 
from 1817 to 1909, and was a member 
of the Rochester Art Club and the Roch- 
ester Historical Society. He leaves his 
widow and one son. M. E. WILL. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
SERIES FULLY SUBSCRIBED 








Stokowski Announces Many Surprises 
Will be Presented in Eighty 
Home Concerts 








































































PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 16.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by Leopold 
| Stokowski, will begin its twenty-fifth 

season on Oct. 10 and 11 in the Academy 
| ‘of Music. There will be twenty-nine 
pairs of concerts in this series, an in- 
crease of three over last season. In 

addition there will be eight Monday eve- 


ning concerts given by the full orchestra 
of 10% men and conducted by Mr. Sto- 
kowski. He will aiso conduct for the 
@hildren’s concerts on: four Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons in the Academy 
ot Music. Philadelphia Forum memoers 
will hear the orchestra on three differ- 
ent occasions during the season. ; 

The eighty concerts planned for this 
city represent four-fifths of the schedule 
for the entire season. The management 
reports that, with the exception of the 
Amphitheater, for which the tickets are 
sold singly, the eighty concerts are com- 
pletely subscribed for the season. : 

Except during his midwinter vacation, 
which covers a period of three weeks, 
the concerts will be under the direction 
of Mr. Stokowski, who is entering on 
his thirteenth year as conductor. Only 
one change has been made among the 
first chair men; Daniel Bonade will oc- 
cupy the first clarinet desk in the place 
of Rufus Arey, who resigned. Thaddeus 
Rich will continue as concertmaster and 
assistant conductor; David Dubinsky, 
leader of the second violins; Romain 
Verney, leader of viola section; Michel 
Penha, first ’cello; Anton Torello, leader 
of double basses: Marcel Tabuteau, first 
oboe; Gardell Simons, first trombone; 
Anton Horner, first horn. 

The soloist list includes Nicolas Medt- 
ner, composer and pianist, who will make 
his American début here; Michel Penha, 
’cellist; Leo Ornstein, in his new piano 
concerto; Wanda Landowska, pianist 
and harpsichordist; Michael Press, Pau! 
Kochanski. Thaddeus Rich and Carl 
Flesch, violinists; Olga Samaroff, Alfred 
Cortot and Horace Alwyne, pianists; 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano 
artists. 

Mr. Stokowski states that he has a 
number of surprises in store. “Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikov- 
sky—the classics modern and ancient 
will always figure on my programs,” he 
said, “and in addition I plan to present 
the best in modern musical literature 
from all countries.” 


Exhibit Shows Evolution of 
Church Music 


Boston, Sept. 13.—Rare manuscripts 
and printed scores showing the evolution 
of church music formed an exhibition 
held recently in the Public Library. The 


earliest known Christian hymn, with 
notation indicated by letters of the Greek 
alphabet, dating from the third century. 
songs of the Crusaders, liturgical music 
of historic cathedrals and monasteries, 
psalms of the Roundheads, hymns of the 
French Huguenots and Puritans of New 
England were included with the first 
book printed in America, the Bay Psalm 
Book. and Wesley’s collection of hymns, 
the first original hymns printed in 
America in English. 





Boston 





Walter Henry Rothwell Returns to 
Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 13.—After an 
absence of five months, Walter Henry 
Rothwell has returned from a trip to 
Europe and through the Eastern United 
States. bringing thirty-seven new scores 
for the library of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which he conducts. 
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Charles Hackett Circles Globe and 


Establishes Record in Australia 
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Hivtu by George Maillard Kesslere, B.P. 





Charles Hackett, American Tenor 


HEN Charles Hackett arrives on 
the Pacific Coast shortly, from 
Honolulu, he will have accomplished 
two things not in the usual category of 
everyday events—a circumnavigation of 
the globe, and what is of more impor- 
tance to the American tenor, one of the 
most successful series of concerts ever 
recorded in the cities of Australia. 
Leaving Europe at the conclusion of 
his engagements there last spring, Mr. 
Hackett sailed for Australia, a land 
which he had never visited, but where 
his name and ability as a singer were 
already well known through his many 
successes in the principal opera houses 
of Europe, South America and the 
United States. In Sydney, where he 
made his first appearance, he set a 
record in concert-giving by a visiting 
artist—having given eleven recitals be- 
fore capacity houses in the short space 
of three weeks. In Melbourne his suc- 


cess was no less complete. Following 
his first recital in the Town Hall, he 
became the idol of the music-loving 
public, and each succeeding appearance 
was made a gala occasion. The beauty 
of his voice and his consummate artistry, 
no less than his choice of program num- 
bers, won the praise of both the public 


and press. 
Soon after his arrival in America 
Mr. Hackett will be heard in several 


concerts which his manager, Charles L. 
Wagner, has arranged for him previous 
to the opening of his season with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. His suc- 
cess as guest artist with the company 
last winter was so marked that he con- 
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sented to become a regular member for 
the coming season and will appear in 
many of the réles which he has made 
peculiarly his own, both in Chicago and 
on tour. At the conclusion of his opera- 
tic appearances in America Mr. Hackett 
will sail for Europe to appear in opera 
and concert in the principal cities. 





United States Veterans Seek Musical 
Employment 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17.—The _re- 
habilitation division of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, announces that with- 
in sixty days it will complete the voca- 
tional training of veterans competent to 
fill positions as members of orchestras 
and other musical organizations, tuners, 
salesmen in music stores, and workers 
in musical instrument manufacturing 


plants. These men, the bureau states, 
have been given intensive expert train- 
ing in the branches in which they de- 
sire employment. Particulars may be 
obtained from H. V. Stirling, chief of 
the rehabilitation division, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
A. T. MARKs. 





John Powell, pianist, has been booked 
for a concert in Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley, Mass., on Jan. 22. 
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NORWEGIAN SANGERFEST 
DRAWS SEATTLE THRONG 





Nineteenth Annual Festival Is Heard }, 
Large Audiences—O. O. Sletton 
Named New President 


SEATTLE, Sept. 13.—The nineteenth ap. 
nual festival and sangerfest of the P,. 
cific Coast Norwegian Singers, con: ist. 
ing of two concerts, was held in Meany 
Hall, University of Washington, unde; 
Rudolph Moller. The chorus of 300 was 
made up of the Seattle Norwegian Sing. 
ing Society, a chorus from Bellingham 
under H. M. Monsen, and singers from 
Edison, under O. A. Myhre; Stanwood. 
Alex R. Jorgenson; Ballard, H. p. 
Sather; Tacoma, George Severyn John- 
son; Hoquiam, Oscan Moe; Portland. 
George A. Natanson, and Astoria, u: 

T. P. Haller. 

Some 4000 persons attended the con- 
certs and showed much enthusiasm ove, 
the splendid performances. The princi- 
pal soloist was Erik Bye, baritone, who 
sang excellently. Elmer Ohrne, tenor, 
made a fine impression, as did also Ar- 
ville Belstad, accompanist. An orches- 
tra of twenty pieces under George Kirch- 
ner played works by Grieg and other 
Scandinavian composers, with fine ef- 
fect. The 1925 festival will be held in 
Portland. O. O. Sletton, of that city, 
was elected the new president. 

Daniel Protheroe, of Chicago, conduc- 
tor and composer, has been a guest in 
this city, and conducted several “song- 
fests” in the Welsh Presbyterian 
Church. ‘ 

Frank La Fécge and Ernesto Beri- 


men visited Seattle on their way to and § 


from Mount Rainier National Park. 
DAviIp SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





Lawrence Evans Will Accompany Galli- 
Curci’s Party to Europe 


Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, and her 
husband, Homer Samuels, pianist, who 


sail on the Leviathan for Europe on 
Sept. 27, will be accompanied by Law- 
rence Evans, of Evans and Salter, the 
diva’s managers. The ovening recital of 
the tour will be given in the Royal Al- 
bert Hall, London, on Oct. 12. 





Dusolina Giannini Sings at Mme. Sem- 
brich’s Tea 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., Sept. 14.—Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich gave a musical tea 


at her home, Bay View, at Bolton Land- 
ing, here, today at which Dusolina 
Giannini, recently returned from London 
triumphs, sang. Mme. Sembrich’s other 
pupils who appeared included Harriet 
Eels of Cleveland, who will make her 
New York début this season, Lyda 
Peterson of Pittsburgh and Marie Ede!! 
of New York. 


John J. McClellan of Salt Lake City 
Regains Health 


SALT LAKE City, Sept. 13.—John J. 
McClellan, who was instrumental in 


starting free organ recitals in the Taber- 
nacle some twenty-five years ago and 
who was obliged to give up active work 
last October, owing to illness, has so far 
regained his health that he expects to 
resume his professional duties within 4 
few weeks. He has lately returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast with Mr: 
McClellan. 








Vladimir Rosing, tenor, who will open 
his season at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 2° 
will devote one grouv during the eve: 
ning to “request numbers.” 





PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 


finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 


= 











An. Artistic Triumph. - 


WEAVER PIANO. COMPANY. York.Pa. 
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